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APABHRAMSA STUDIES (I) b> 


K. DE VREESE y 


UNIVERSITY OF LEYDEN 


Ir IS ADMITTEDLY the great merit of Pischel to 
have translated and interpreted the Apabhraméa 
stanzas which Hemacandra embodied in his well- 
known Prakrtavydkarana (IV, 330 ff.).1 The im- 
portance of this portion of Pischel’s labors upon 
Apabhram&a and Middle-Indic in general has been 
recognized by all qualified Indianists and need not 
be emphasized here. Yet the study of the Apa- 
bhramSa stanzas cannot be said to be definitely 
closed. Defective as the manuscript tradition of 
Hemacandra’s grammar not seldom is, the inter- 
pretation given by Pischel had in several instances 
to bear a provisional character. Again, being 
chiefly based on the data furnished by the stanzas 
themselves and on the materials procured by the 
Prakrit grammarians, Pischel’s translations in a 
number of cases were bound to be wrong. Further- 
more, the great German scholar has occasionally 
been misled by incorrect renderings of the com- 
mentators or conversely has wrongly departed from 
their translations even when correct. Finally, the 
interpretation has sometimes suffered from neglect 
of the fact that Apabhraméa, while still continuing 
to be connected with Sanskrit morphologically 
and syntactically, occasionally shows phraseological 
influences from Dravidian. As far as the manu- 
script tradition is concerned, it is evident that only 
fresh manuscript materials will supply the elucida- 
tion wished for, which for the present has to re- 
main a pium desiderium. But new evidence may 
be expected from the data afforded by the rather 
considerable number of Apabhraméa works which 
have been published in the course of the last few 
decades. Moreover, an extensive study of the 
original and its peculiarities will not fail to throw 
more light on many a problem which has remained 
unsolved so far. In India Hemacandra’s stanzas 
have been edited and translated into Hindi by Pt. 


1R. Pischel, Hemacandra’s Grammatik der Prakrit- 
sprachen (= Siddhahema Adhydya VIII), vol. II (Halle, 
1886), 178 ff.; idem, Materialien zur Kenntnis des Apa- 
bhramsa, Abh. der Kén. Ges. der Wiss. zu Géttingen, 
phil.-hist. Klasse, Neue Folge, Bd. V, No. 4 (Berlin, 
1902). 

*See G. V. Tagare, Historical Grammar of Apa- 
bhramésa, Deccan College Dissertation Series, 5 (Poona, 
1948), 10 ff. 
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Candradhar Sarma Guleri and by P. L. Vaidya, 
whose works in several places constitutes a real 
improvement over Pischel’s Materialien.* Among 
Western indologists it is Alsdorf to whom goes 
the honor of having pointed out the necessity of a 
re-interpretation of Hemacandra’s examples and 
of having treated anew a number of stanzas the 
explanation of which was unsatisfactory.* In the 
present and in subsequent studies this task will be 
resumed and an attempt be made to give a retrac- 
tatio of those stanzas which, within the limits of 
the above remarks, admit of a new interpretation. 


Siddhahema IV, 426 Hemacandra, while exem- 
plifying his sitra || punarvinah svarthe duh || 
apabhramSse punar vind tty etabhyam parah svarthe 
duh pratyayo bhavati, quotes as an instance for the 
use of punu (Skt. punah) the following doha: 
sumarijjai tam vallahat jam visarai mandi | jahi 
punu sumaranu jai gau taho nehaho kai nai.® 
Pischel, in his edition of Hemacandra’s grammar, 
following the Sanskrit rendering given by Trivi- 
krama smaryate sa vallabhah yam vismarati m. .t | 
yasmin punah smaranam jdivat (?) gatam tasya 
snehasya kim nama constructs the second hemistich 
thus: yasmin (vallabhe) punah(snehah) smaranam 
yavad gatas, tasya snehasya kim nama, and accord- 
ingly translates the whole stanza as follows: ‘Man 
sehnt sich (wieder) nach dem Geliebten, der uns eine 
kurze Zeit vergisst ; was aber soll die Liebe zu dem, 
bei dem sie bis auf die Erinnerung fort ist?’ In 
his Materialien, utilizing the chaya and commen- 


’Pt. Candradhar Sarmi Guleri, Purdni Hindi (4), 
Nagaripracirini patriki, Navin Samskaran, Bhig 2, 
Samvat 1978 (A.p. 1920), 403 ff.— The Kumdrapdla- 
carita of Hemacandra, edited by Shankar Pandurang 
Pandit, 2nd ed. revised by P. L. Vaidya (Poona, 1936), 
appendix 425 ff. 

+L. Alsdorf, “ Bemerkungen zu Pischel’s Materialien 
zur Kenntnis des Apabhramiéa,” in Festschrift M. Winter- 
nitz (Leipzig, 1933), 29 ff.; idem, Apabhraméa-Studien, 
Abh. f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes, XXII, 2 (Leipzig, 
1937), 1ff.; some of the stanzas discussed by Alsdorf 
were already correctly translated by Pt. Guleri, op. cit. 
403 ff. 

5 Thus Pischel, Materialien, 38; for the variae lectiones 
see idem, Hemacandra’s Grammatik der Prakritsprachen, 
I, 177. 
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tary of Udayasaubhagyaganin tad vallabham vastu 
smaryate yan manak | na | vismarati | yasmin 
vastuni punah smaranam ydvad gatas (Mss. gatam) 
tasya snehasya kim nama | na kimeid ity arthah 
Pischel gives a somewhat different rendering: ‘ An 
den lieben Gegenstand erinnert man sich, den man 
(nur einmal) kurze Zeit vergisst ; wobei aber (die 
Liebe) bis auf die Erinnerung geschwunden ist, 
was soll die Liebe?’ 


It needs hardly be said, that neither of the trans- 
lations as given by Pischel can be regarded as 
satisfactory. As far as the first rendering is con- 
cerned, it is obvious that the bad manuscript 
tradition of Trivikrama’s chaya has led Pischel on 
the wrong track, sa vallabhah not being an ade- 
quate Sanskrit rendering of Ap. tam vallahai. 
Pischel’s second translation is no more acceptable, 
as the rendering of the first hemistich conveys a 
mere tautology. Accordingly Alsdorf, in discussing 
Pischel’s translation, remarks: “ Ich muss gestehen, 
dass mir diese Ubersetzung unverstindlich ist; 
ich glaube dass der erste pada anders abzuteilen 
ist; vor sumarijjai ist als Korrelativ zu dem fol- 
genden tam ein jam zu denken ”: ‘ Das ist etwas 
Liebes, woran man sich erinnert, was man langsam 
nur vergisst; wo aber selbst die Erinnerung (die 
Erinnerung einschliesslich, auch die Erinnerung 
noch mit) geschwunden ist, woher kime der Liebe 
(dieser) Name, d. h. wie kann man eine solche 
Liebe iiberhaupt Liebe nennen?’® Pt. QGuleri, 
again, renders: sumra jdy vah vallabh, jo bisrat 
man se; jiski pum sumran yadi gaya, uska nehka 
kya nam ?, which is altogether wrong.’ 

Alsdorf’s version no doubt is an improvement on 
that proposed by Pischel as far as the tenor of the 
verse is concerned. Syntactically and semasio- 
logically, however, serious objections to his view 
must be raised. Firstly, a cumulation of the rela- 
tive pronoun (jam...jam) as proposed by Alsdorf 
would be at variance with what we know of Apa- 
bhramSa syntax, neither does such a turn find any 
support elsewhere in the domain of Middle-Indic 
or even of Sanskrit. Secondly Ap. jaa, when Skt. 
yavat, does not mean ‘ einschliesslich’ as Alsdorf 
seems to assume. On the other hand, Alsdorf too 
has failed to trace the correct meaning of swma- 
rijjai at the beginning of the first hemistich. 

As a matter of fact, it is sumarijjat which con- 
stitutes the cardo interpretationis. The transla- 


° Apabhramsa-Studien, 89; Alsdorf reads kau nai in- 
stead of kai nai. 
7 Purdni Hindi (4), 452, no. 148. 


tion of suwmarijjat (Skt. smaryate) by ‘man erin- 
nert sich’ as both Pischel and Alsdorf take it, 
cannot be correct in this connection and has ob- 
viously been suggested by the neighboring visarat 
(Skt. vismarati) and by sumaranu (Skt. smara- 
nam) in the third pada of the stanza. Ap. suma- 
rijjai, however, does not mean here ‘ one remem- 
bers’ which would have been sumarai (Skt. 
smarati; ep. visarai, Skt. vismarati) but exactly 
as Skt. smaryate ‘it is recorded, it is declared, it 
is called.’ The first hemistich should accordingly 
be rendered: ‘that thing is called beloved above 
all, which one little forgets.’ 

In the second hemistich the reading jaa@ has 
been adopted and taken to be Skt. ydvat, though 
the various reading jaw (Skt. jatam) is required 
by the context. Yet, even if jai is preferred, it is 
not necessary to take it as Skt. ydvat, since jaa can 
also be Skt. jatam.® Again, the Mss. Ua and Ub 
do not read gatas as adopted by Pischel, who con- 
nects it with snehasya, but gatam which is to be 
joined with smaranam. Accordingly sumaranu in 
jahi punu sumaranu jdu gau is to be taken as the 
subject of this sentence, whereas jahi refers to taho 
nehaho. Finally, if jahi is to be joined with taho 
nehaho, the latter cannot be the subject of gau; 
consequently sumaranu remains as subject of gau, 
which accordingly represents Skt. gatam and not 
gatah, as already said above. 

Accordingly to the above remarks the text of 
the stanza should be constituted as follows: swma- 
rijjai tam vallahati jam visarai mandi | jahi punu 
sumaranu jau gau | taho nehaho kai nai, and con- 
structed thus: vallahat tam sumarijjat, jam visarat 
mandi; jahi (nehart) punu sumaranu jau gau, taho 
nehako kai nai. Translated into Sanskrit the 
stanza consequently runs: vallabham tat smaryate, 
yan manag vismarati; yasmin (snehe) punah 
smaranam jatam gatam tasya snehasya kim nama, 
i.e. ‘ That thing is called beloved above all, which 
one little forgets; love, however, in which remem- 
brance passes away as soon as born, what name is 
there for such a love?’ ® Evidently, the interpreta- 
tion of swmarijjai in the first pada is confirmed by 
the words taho nehaho kai nai of the last. No 
doubt the apparent opposition of sumarijjai : vi- 
sarat has been both for Pischel and Alsdorf the 


® Pt. Guleri 1. 1. reads ja% which he wrongly renders 
by yadi. For the termination -i of the neuter sg. see 
Tagare, op. cit. §80, p. 110 ff. 

® For jdu gau ‘gone as soon as born’ ep. Mahapurana 
LXXXVIII, 14, 1: thiehi gaehi ‘flying as soon as 
standing.’ 
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cause of not seeing swmarijjai, though correctly 
rendered by Skt. smaryate, in its true meaning. 


In illustration of siitra IV, 350 nasnayor he: 
apabhramse striyam vartamanin nimnah parayor 
nas nasi ity etayor he ity ddeso bhavati regarding 
the termination -he of the gen. and abl. fem. sg. 
Hemacandra adds the karpiira verse: rakkhejjahu 
tarunaho appand balahe jaa visama thana | pho- 
denti ji hiadat appanat taha paradi kavana ghana.* 
According to Pischel this stanza is rendered by 
Trivikrama III, 3, 30: sphotayanti ye hrdayam at- 
miyam tesim parakiya ka ghrnda | raksata he taruna 
dtmand balaya jdydya visamau stanau. With the 
aid of Trivikrama’s chaya Pischel, in his edition of 
Hemacandra’s grammar, gives the following trans- 
lation: ‘ Hiitet euch von selbst, o ihr jungen Leute, 
vor den gefihrlichen Briisten der jungen Frau; die 
das eigene Herz brechen, welches Mitleid sollen die 
mit andern haben?’ In his Materialien in which, 
as already seen, fresh commentative material has 
been utilized, his rendering is different. Using in 
part the commentary given by Udayasaubhagya- 
ganin yau stanau atmiyam hrdayam sphotayatah 
tayoh parakiya ghrna | dayd | kim | he loka atma- 
nam raksata | yatah karandt | balayah visamau 
stanau jatav ity arthah, he now translates: ‘ Hiitet 
euch, o ihr jungen Leute! Die Briiste der jungen 
Frau sind gefahrlich ; die das eigene Herz brechen, 
wie kénnen die mit Fremden Mitleid haben?’ Als- 
dorf, on the other hand, agreeing as he does with 
Pischel’s rendering of the second hemistich, be- 
lieves that appand in the first hemistich is to be 
taken as an adjective (Skt. dtmiya) with thana, 
and accordingly renders : ‘ Hiitet euch, 0 ihr jungen 
Leute! Die eigenen Briiste sind der jungen Frau 
gefaihrlich geworden.’ 1+ 

Neither the interpretation of Pischel, as will be 
seen below, nor the one given by Alsdorf does jus- 
tice to the grammatical structure of this stanza. As 
regards the hemistich phodenti ji hiadat appanat 
taha parai kavana ghana new evidence is supplied 
by the Skt. phrase svakiyam hrdayam bhittva nir- 
gatau yau payodharau | hrdayasyanyadiyasya bhe- 
dane ka krpa tayoh, i.e. ‘welches Mitleid sollten 
Briiste beim brechen eines fremden Herzens ius- 
sern, da sie bei ihrem Hervortreten das eigene Herz 
durchbrechen ??1* This loka proves, that Udaya- 


1° Pischel, Hemacandra’s Grammatik der Prdakrit- 
sprachen I, 157; II, 187 f.; Materialien, 11; for good 
reasons the order of the two hemistichs actually found 
in the Mss. has been inverted by Pischel. 

1 Apabhramésa-Studien 68 f. 

** QO. Bohtlingk, Indische Spriiche, St. Petersburg 1873, 


saubhagyaganin’s version yau stanau dtmiyam 
hrdayam sphotayatah, tayoh parakiya ghrna | 
daya | kim | as well as the chaya by Trivikrama 
sphotayati ye hrdayam dtmiyam tesam parakiya 
ka ghrna@ is quite correct, the latter translation ex- 
pressing the same idea in a more general way. As 
to the other hemistich, here the interpretation is 
determined by the translation of appand on the one 
hand, and of balahe 74a on the other. 


No doubt Alsdorf is quite right, when he says 
that the translation proposed by Pischel precludes 
the assumption of appand being identical with Skt. 
atmand, as stated in the Index of Materialien sub 
voce appa. This, however, is no sufficient reason 
to explain appand in this connexion as a nom. pl. 
masc. of the adjective appana ‘ suus,’ however right 
this statement may be in itself. The solution of 
the problem lies, as will be seen, elsewhere. Both 
Pischel and Alsdorf seem to have sought in the 
form appané an ace. pl. on account of rakkhejjahu 
(Skt. raksata) being a plural. Pischel’s point of 
view in this matter is, as already mentioned, some- 
what doubtful; Alsdorf, on the contrary, expressis 
verbis observes “es kénnte sich vielmehr nur um 
einen (erweiterten) acc. plur. vom subst. appana- 
handeln.” Now, it is a well-known fact, that from 
Vedic onward the singular of dtman (reflexive) is 
always to be used, even when it refers to a dual or 
a plural, e.g. SV II, 5,2, 8,5 yéna devah pavitrena 
adtmanam punaté sada; Ram. 2, 64, 29 tau putram 
dtmanah sprstva tam dsddya tapasvinau | nipeta- 
tuh Sarire ’sya pita cainam uvaca ha; MBh. I, 183, 
9 nathavantam ivatmadnam menire Bharatarsa- 
bhah;** Bhavisyottara 36, 24 tac chrutvad panna- 
gah sarve praharsotphullalocanah | punarjatam 
iwatmanam menire bhujagottamah ; Visnudharmot- 
tara I, 1, 9 rajanas te tato drstva rsin durlabha- 
darganin | brahmalokastham atmanam amanyata 
yasobhrtah. This syntactic peculiarity easily ac- 
counted for by the original meaning of the re- 
flexive, is by no means limited to Vedic and San- 
skrit ; it is also found in ApabhramSa as might be 
expected. From the doha IV, 422, 3 je chaddevinu 
raananihi appat tadi ghallanti | tahdé sankhaha 
vittalu para phukkijjanta bhamanti (Triv. ye 
muktva ratnanidhim atmanam tate ksipanti | 
tesim Sankhandém asprsyasamsargah param phut- 


vol. III, 549: 7265; Pt. Guleri, op. cit. 418, no. 30, cor- 
rectly translates: phorte hain jo hiyard apna ko, unhen 
parat kaun ghrna ho sakti hai? 

18See J. S. Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit Syntax 
(Grundriss I, 6), p. 39, $127; idem, Sanskrit Syntax 
(Leyden, 1886), p. 198, § 263 f. 
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kriyamanad bhramanti) where appai (ace. sg.) 
does not present any difficulties, and likewise from 
IV, 346 tarunaho taruniho muniu mai karahu ma 
appaho ghau (Triv. he taruna, he tarunyo, jindtam 
maya: kuruta ma atmano ghatam) where appaho 
is gen. sg., it clearly appears that in Apabhraméa 
the reflexive pronoun has been used in the same 
way.'* In fact, appana is one of the forms for the 
direct case of the reflexive found in Apabhaméa.'® 
Consequently the rendering by Udayasaubhagya- 
ganin dtmdnam raksata is quite correct, whereas 
Trivikrama has erroneously taken appand as an 
instrumental (Skt. dtmand), a prakritic form 
which is actually found only once in the Apa- 
bhraméa literature known so far. 


A difficulty of a different kind is presented by 
the words bdlahe jaa@ of the second pada, which 
have given rise to quite divergent interpretations 
both by the Indian and Western translators. If we 
may trust Hemacandra, who quotes this stanza to 
exemplify the use of the abl. sg. fem. ending in 
-he, the form bdlahe has to be combined with 
rakkhejjahu appand in agreement with the San- 
skrit usage: ‘ Protect yourselves against the young 
woman.’ Leaving aside the problem of the caesura 
raised by connecting bdlahe in this way, the ac- 
ceptance of balahe as abl. sg. induces us to take 
jaa as a nom. sg. (Skt: jaya) and to join visama 
thana to a bahuvrihi compound, both of which are 
theoretically possible. In that case the translation 
would run: ‘ Protect yourselves, oh young people, 
against the young woman; a woman is dangerous 
by her breasts.’*® This rendering, however, does 
not tally with the purport of the sentence, which 
requires not the idea ‘a woman is dangerous by 
her breasts,’ but rather ‘a young woman is danger- 
ous by her breasts.? Moreover, it is by no means 
sure that Hemacandra is right in taking bdalahe as 
an ablative and in giving this stanza as an instance 
for the use of the abl. sg. fem. in -he.1*7 Taking 
into account the tenor of the whole stanza, another 
explanation is in my opinion preferable to that 
suggested by Hemacandra’s siitra. As I shall en- 


14 See Pischel, Hemacandra’s Grammatik der Prakrit- 
sprachen II, 218 and 184; Materialien, 33 and 9. 

1° Cp. Tagare, Historical Grammar of Apabhraméa, 
§ 129, pp. 274 ff. 

16 For jad see Sheth, Pdia-sadda-mahannavo (Caleutta, 
1923-8), who gives as meanings stri, aurat. 

17 For similar errors cp. IV, 340, 2 quoted for the 
use of the gen. plur., though the words concerned duhit 
disihi) are obviously locatives; cp. Alsdorf, Apabhraméa- 
Studien p. 76; ep. Pt. Guleri, op. cit. p. 418, no. 30: 
yahdn bdlahe ka arth bala ke kiya hai. 


deavour to show in a future paper, the use of a 
terminationless genitive in ApabhaméSa cannot be 
doubted. Little investigated as the conditions of 
its occurrence for the time being are, so much is 
certain that the use of the genitive without ending 
is determined by other surrounding genitives, as 
may be inferred from IV, 383, 3 gaa mattaha cat- 
tankusaha jo abbhidai hasantu where gaa, though 
clearly a genitive, has no ending, and likewise from 
Pahudadoha no 52 jivahu janta na kudi gaiya, 
where janta while belonging to jivahu shows no 
termination.** As in our stanza jaa occurs in a 
similar position, the conclusion suggests itself that 
it is to be taken as a terminationless genitive 
standing for jaaéhe, and that we accordingly have 
to translate : ‘ Protect yourselves, oh young people! 
The breasts of young women are dangerous! Those, 
who break their own heart, what pity have those 
for others?’+® It scarcely needs to be added, that 
jaa cannot be Skt. jata, since the latter form does 
not convey the meaning assumed by Pischel and 
Alsdorf.?° That nevertheless Udayasaubhagyaganin 
explains it in this way, will apparently have to 
be ascribed to his being no longer acquainted with 
the syntactic use discussed above. Trivikrama, on 
the other hand, seems to have recorded the cor- 
rect interpretation (bdlayd jaydyah). 


In connexion with siitra IV, 391 brigo bruvo 
va: apabhramse brigo dhator bruva ity ddeso 
bhavati on the Apabhraméa substitute for Skt. bri- 
‘to speak,’ Hemacandra quotes a doha of a clearly 
epic tenor: ittat broppinu Sauni thiu punu Disa- 
sanu broppi | to hat janat eho Hari jai mahu 
aggai broppi, the interpretation of which is still 
unsettled. 

In his edition of Hemacandra’s grammar Pi- 
schel, in the footsteps of Trivikrama’s verbatim 
translation etavad britva Sakunih sthitah punar 
Duhsasano britva | tadaham jandémy esa Harir 
yadi mamagre briitvd, gives the following render- 
ing: ‘Nachdem Sakuni soviel gesprochen hatte, 
stand er (schweigend) da und (ebenso) wieder 
Duhsasana, nachdem er gesprochen; daher weiss 
ich, es ist Hari, wenn (jemand) in meiner Gegen- 
wart spricht.’ In Materialien, however, his render- 
ing is quite different. On account of Udayasau- 
bhagyaganin’s commentary Duryodhanoktir iyam | 





18 Pahudadoha of Ramasimha Muni, ed. by H. L. Jain, 
Karanja Jain Series, vol. III (Amraoti, 1933). 

1° For bala yaya “young woman” cp. Manu 5, 147 
bdlayd yositd. 

20 Pt. Guleri, too, takes jad to be Skt. jata and trans- 
lates: upaje hain. 
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Sakunir Bhimamatula | iyad britva sthitah punah 
DuhSasano britva sthitah | aham tatas | tarhi | 
jane yady esa Harir mamdagre britva tisthatit 
Sesah ity arthah he tentatively translates: ‘ Da 
Sakuni so viel spricht, (dann) wieder DuhSasana 
spricht, so weisz ich, ob es Hari ist, der vor mir 
spricht, and adds: “Da die Worte aus dem 
Zusammenhange gerissen sind, so ist die Uber- 
setzung nicht ganz sicher.” The translation by Pt. 
Guleri, on the other hand, runs: itna bolkar Sakunt 
thahra, puni DuhSasan bola | to haun janiin yah 
Hari hai, yadi mere age bole. 

It is clear, that no value whatever can be at- 
tached to the translations of both Trivikrama and 
Udayasaubhagyaganin, as they ignore the syntactic 
structure of the sentence. As to Pischel’s render- 
ings neither the first based on Trivikrama can be 
right, because sthitah does not convey the meaning 
expressed in the translation, nor the other derived 
from Udayasaubhagyaganin’s chaya, since it er- 
roneously supposes the first hemistich to stand in 
a casus absolutus. Pt. Guleri’s interpretation, too, 
as will be seen, does not furnish an adequate trans- 
lation. As a matter of fact, the interpretation of 
this doha depends to a large extent on the explana- 
tion of broppi, which is taken by all the translators 
except Pt. Guleri*t as the absolutive of bri- 
equivalent with the preceding broppinu which 
leaves no doubt regarding its form and meaning. 
That broppi should be an absolutive in this con- 
nexion, is neither necessary nor a priori probable. 
On the one hand, the siitra in illustration of which 
Hemacandra quotes the verse under consideration 
does not concern the formation of the absolutives, 
but bears upon the various stems shown by the root 
bria- in ApabhramSa. On the other hand, another 
explanation is possible. As is well-known, in Apa- 
bhraméga the past tense is formed periphrastically 
by means of the participle of the verb and the 
auxiliary as- or bhi- ‘be,’ either expressed or im- 
plied. Yet, a few old synthetic forms are found, 
which can be traced back to Sanskrit or Prakrit 
preterits, e.g. dsi (Skt. dsit), ahest (Pkt. ahest), 
sahu (Skt. asaham).?? From Hemacandra we fur- 
ther know that in Prakrit there existed roots in u- 
showing a stem in -pp- alongside of the usual stem 
in -v-, e. g. huva-: huppa- (1V, 63), juva-: juppa- 
(IV, 109). If this dialectical variation may be 


21 Pt. Guleri’s point of view in this respect is not clear, 
as he renders broppi in the first hemistich by bold, in 
the second by bole. 

22 See Tagare, op. cit. p. 312, §140; p. 313, §144. 

23 Of course juppa- belongs to ju- (Skt. yu-), not to 
juj- (Skt. yuj-). 


extended to the root bri-, the conclusion is obvious 
that broppi, besides absolutive, may also be a pra- 
kritic preterit of bri- retaining the r after the 
mute, i.e. broppi < bruppi- : bruvi (< bruvit).*4 
Further data, it is true, regarding the relation 
broppi- : bruvi are wanting for the present ; yet, as 
in Apabhraméa a similar variation is found,”> we 
may safely infer that the stanza concerned or at 
least the form broppi belongs to an Apabhraméa 
dialect characterized by unvoiced intervocalic stops, 
a supposition supported by itta& (:itta- < etta- 
< eta-, Skt. etad-) showing -tt-, whereas in other 
dialects of Apabhraméa Skt. etad- is represented 
by forms in which the dental has been dropped. 


If the form broppi is rightly explained as the 
past of bri-, the syntactic structure of the sentence 
becomes clear: Sauni and thiu are not nominatives, 
but accusatives depending on broppi; in the second 
hemistich, on the other hand, eho Hari is to be 
taken as a proleptical accusative as MBh. III, 6, 8 
gaccha Sanjaya, janthi bhrataram Viduram mama 
| yadi jivati rosena maya papena nirdhutah. Ac- 
cordingly, when translated into Sanskrit, the 
stanza would run: etad britva Sakunim sthitam 
punar Duhsdsano *bravit | tato janimy etam 
Harim, yadi mamagre ’bravit, or in epic style evam 
bruvanam Sakunim punar DuhSasano ’bravit | tato 
janamy etam Harim yadi mamdagrato ’bravit, i.e. 
‘To Sakuni speaking thus DuhSisana in his turn 
said: then I know, if it was Hari who spoke to 
me.’ °° Jn all probability this stanza has been bor- 
rowed by Hemacandra from some unknown Apa- 
bhramSa version of the Epic.** In the actual text 
of the Mahabharata at least the corresponding Skt. 
Sloka could not be traced.** No doubt, the steady 
progress made by Apabhraméa philology will not 
fail to supply new evidence towards the further 
elucidation of this interesting stanza. 


24 Cp. Tagare, op. cit. 97, §64; for the change of u into 
o see ibidem p. 59, §28; Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit- 
sprachen, p. 100, § 125. 

2° Cp. H. Jacobi, Sanatkumdracdrita: Ein Abschnitt 
aus Haribhadra’s Nemindthacarita, Abh. d. Kgl. Bayer. 
Akad. d. Wiss., phil.-hist. Kl., XX XI, 2, 4. 

2° On the use of tisthati with an absolutive see Speyer, 
Sanskrit Syntax, p. 298, §381; ep. Siddhahema IV, 415 
buddavi thiau; Mahdpurdna LXXXV, 2, 2 saririivu 
dharevi thiya. 

27 Cp. Pt. Guleri, op. cit. p. 428, no. 78: kisi purdne 
Mahabharat se. 
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THE SEAFARING MERCHANTS OF UR* 
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AFTER MANY YEARS of waiting, Assyriologists 
are now given the opportunity to study the num- 
erous documents of the Larsa period excavated by 
C. L. Woolley in Ur (1922-1934). With its more 
than 880 tablets, this volume is bound to become 
one of the most important publications for those 
few Assyriologists who strive for integration and 
a synthesis of the immense amount of socio-eco- 
nomic data of the Old-Babylonian period pouring 
forth every year from the cuneiform sources. 

The present collection, which contains very little 
extraneous material,’ is offered by Dr. H. H. 
Figulla in copies which read well and is provided 
by him with an introduction of 80 pages con- 
taining: Descriptive Catalogue, Personal Names, 
Divine Names, Select Vocabulary, ete. The list 
of personal names is—din spite of minor short- 
comings *— indispensable for the understanding 
of the text material because the shortsighted and 
antiquated publication policy of the excavator de- 
prives the reader of that essential source of infor- 
mation which becomes available only by studying, 
as a unit, the tablets found together in so-called 
caches, as “archives” of private persons, or in 
specific rooms of (public) buildings. Whoever 
intends to investigate e. g. a specific aspect of the 
economic life of Ur, has to use the list of personal 
names to reconstruct these archives and to collect 


* A review article: H. H. Figulla and W. J. Martin. 
Letters and Documents of the Old-Babylonian Period 
(= Ur Excavations, Texts vol. V. Publications of the 
Joint Expedition of the British Museum and of the 
University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, to Mesopotamia). [London] 1953. 

* Note apart from those texts properly identified by 
the author UET V 85, a conjuration, UET V 86, a lit- 
erary Sumerian text, UET V 121, a mathematical prob- 
lem text (as the other two of the publication: UET 
V 858 and 859). 

? Names rendered as *Gimil-4NN should be read Su- 
aNN, *Puzur-sa-4NN as Puzur (i.e. BO.SA)-dNN, 
*Ilum-pi-4ANN as Anum-pi-dNN (cf. UET V 348: 13 
A-nu-um-KA-[dNN]). As to some special cases: read 
A-ha-nir-&i (not -kal-lim), Ahi-sagis, Sagis-kénum, dNN- 
rémit, dSara,-kam, Na.s&, ete. GAL.NI (Sum. 
Sandan) is the designation of an official (Sandanakku). 
Note the new divine name Kus (cf. index sub Kué-.... 
and Puzur-dKu§). 


again the tablets scattered throughout this publi- 
cation, which articulates the material—necessarily 
— according to the contents of the individual 
tablets. 

As a publication of cuneiform texts, the present 
volume (UET V) deserves praise; much work has 
gone into the autographs and the compiling of the 
indexes. As to the contents, the letters are with a 
few exceptions not very interesting, the adminis- 
trative documents would require a detailed study 
to yield all the potential information they hold, 
and the legal texts offer us a few new types of 
contracts* apart from the bulk of standard texts 
which will, however, serve to establish the local 
peculiarities of the legal practices in Ur.* 

The most interesting and novel information 
contained in this body of Old-Babylonian texts 
has to do with the role of the town of Ur as the 
“port of entry” for copper into Mesopotamia 
during the time of the Dynasty of Larsa. The 
copper was imported by boat from Telmun,* today 


* Apart from the texts discussed in this review article, 
note UET V 91 with the key phrase nam.3a.gal.a.ni 
.... 8um which corresponds to ana sikuligu in Fried- 
rich BA V no. 33:14; UET V 197 (and 216) which 
parallels BIN II 83; UET V 244 with Su.bar.ra in 
a novel context; UET V 260 containing the phrase 
nam.ti.li.dé and representing the earliest instance 
for the bullutu (of small children) discussed in my con- 
tribution (“ Siege-Documents from Nippur”) to D. E. 
McCown’s forthcoming book, Nippur, Sumerian City of 
God. Several texts are unusually difficult such as UET 
V 204, 265, 420, ete. Note eventually the large amount 
of bur.gul -seals (UET V 89, 96, 97, 106, 112a, 117, 
122, 137, 181, 190, 194). 

* Linguistically are of interest e.g. the writing a-na- 
am-di-in in UET V 81: 8 and the subjunctive-suffix -na 
in UET V 265: 12, case line 9 (also attested in other 
Old-Babylonian dialects). Note furthermore the “ pro- 
vincial ” spellings in UET V 30: 12 ni-ma-ak-ku-is-ku- 
nu-ti, and 24 ni-im-ta-ha-is. 

5 For literature on Telmun cf. simply the articles of P. 
B. Cornwall in BASOR, 103 (1946), p. 3ff. (“On the 
Location of Dilmun”) and in JCS, VI (1952), p. 137 ff. 
(“ Two Letters from Dilmun”), see also Weidner, AfO, 
XV, 169. Rare and learned names of Telmun appear in 
the Sumero-Akkadian vocabularies. In ea VI iii we find 
u-ru-si-ib as pronunciation of URU + [HA] meaning 
Telmun which recurs in diri IV 109-10 plus the graphic 
variant URU + UD. The series malku-Sarru I 219 has 
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the island of Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf. This 
“Telmun-trade ” was in the hands of a group of 
seafaring merchants — called alik Telmun — who 
worked hand in hand with enterprising capitalists 
in Ur to take garments to the island in order to 
buy large quantities of copper there. Since the 
island hardly yielded any ore—not to speak of the 
fuel needed for smelting—we are faced here with 
a situation which is typical for international trade 
on a primitive level: Telmun served as “ market 
place,” a neutral territory, in which the parties 
coming from various regions of the coastal area 
of the gulf exchange or sell the products of their 
countries. Seen from Southern Mesopotamia, Tel- 
mun and its “ Hinterland” on the Arabian penin- 
sula, formed the “doorway” to the East, to the 
more or less fabulous regions of Makkan and 
Meluhha through which certain raw-materials (cf. 
the conveniently arranged evidence collected by 
E. F. Weidner, AfO, XVI, 7-9), specific plants 
(“ Kulturpflanzen”) and breeds of animals came 
to Babylonia. The efficiency of Telmun in this 
role varied greatly from the days of Sargon of 
Agade to those of the Assyrian Sargonides and to 
Nabonidus according to the fluctuations of the 
political power of both Mesopotamia and that 
region of North-Eastern Arabia which most likely 
yielded the bulk of the raw materials. In our 
period — that of the fifth to seventh king of the 
Dynasty of Larsa — the island exported not only 
copper in ingots but also copper objects, beads of 
precious stones, and— most important of all — 
ivory. 

Here is the evidence: Travels to Telmun are 
repeatedly mentioned in a group of tablets which 
come patently from the archives of the temple 
of the goddess Ningal and list votive offerings 
(a.ru.a), incoming tithe (zag.10), ete. The 
contexts suggest that returning sailors were wont 
to offer the deity in gratitude a share of their 
goods. In UET V 526 we read of a small amount 
of gold, copper, and copper utensils characterized 
as “tithe of the goddess Ningal from an expedi- 
tion to Telmun and (from) single persons having 
gone (there) on their own (1U.didli im.ne. 
ne.ta gin.a)” during the first 3 months of the 
year. UET V 292 has a similar “subscription” 


GUG.GI.RIN.NA = Tel-mun identifying thus the fa- 
mous red stone, of which Gudea speaks repeatedly (Cyl. 
A xvi: 22, B xiv: 13) as imported from Melubba, with 
the island. 


“from expedition(s) to Telmun by .. . -boat and 
(from persons) having gone (there) on their own 
($4 kaskal Dilmun*“ ma.gan.1la.bi im. 
ne.ne.t[a.gin.a] é 4Nin.gal)” but its list- 
ing of merchandise is more extensive; beside 
“red” gold, copper, lapiz lazuli in lumps (nay. 
lagab.ZA.gin), various stone beads, ivory- 
inlaid tables, etc., we find also “ fish-eyes ” — per- 
haps pearls. The parallel text UET V_ 286 
enumerates more luxury goods and so does UET 
678 (read [kaskal Dilmu]n*.[na] in line 
21), recording ivory combs, eye-paint and certain 
kinds of wood, not to mention designations which 
we fail to understand (e. g. a-ga-sum, hu-lu-mu- 
um, me-ra-ah-du, etc.). 

From the same archive come also texts—such as 
UET V 280, 285, 286 — which indicate that the 
presenting of such precious objects, beads, etc. 
was voluntary (note the key phrase Sa,.gi.ga. 
(ga) i.e. bibil libbi, in these texts), as an ex- 
pression of thanks for divine protection. That 
the alik Telmun needs such protection is shown 
by the unique blessing in a letter addressed to a 
sailor: “ May Ea and the En;.si.mah (i.e. the 
god Amurru) keep you alive through many days 
for my sake” (UET V 71). Indeed, the 1%. 
ma(!).gal.gal (UET V_ 279:7%)? Awéel-Sin 
offers to Ningal not only silver rings (Su.gur) 


* The meaning “ pearl” for IGI.HA has been proposed 
by R. C. Thompson, DACG, 53 n. 2 on the basis of our 
texts. A stone called “ fish-eye ” (NA,.IGI.HA) appears 
in H.-h. XVI D iii: 7 as well as in the few passages 
quoted by Thompson but it should be stressed that in 
our publication the word is consistently written without 
the determinative NA,. Real pearls are extremely rare 
in the pre-Greek ancient Near East (cf. for some uncer- 
tain instances A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials 
ete., 3rd ed., p. 458; Layard, Discoveries, 595, 597; MDP, 
VIII, p. 51 f., pl. 5; Macalister, Gezer, II, 335) although 
the exploits of Gilgamesh (Tablet XI: 272-275) cannot 
fail to remind one of the techniques of the pearl fishers. 
The appearance of rather numerous references to 
IGI. WA in Ur and especially in connection with imports 
from Telmun must be considered an argument in favor 
of an interpretation which is not based on philological 
evidence. The lack of archaeological proof for the use 
of pearls is of course an important argument against 
the identification but its value is somewhat diminished 
when one considers that no ivory object has been found 
in Ur although the texts report on ivory as raw material 
as well as on ivory objects. 

*This designation of a sailor recurs in the Nippur 
version of a Sumerian “ Vorlaeufer ” to “ LO = amélu ” 
(reconstructed from unpublished texts by Dr. Lands- 
berger) in the sequence (lines 684-686) ma.lah,, ma- 
lah,.gal, ma.gal.gal. 
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and kidney-shaped beads of red stone but also 
“ fish-eyes ” and a pectoral of ivory, both, we may 
well assume, acquired in Telmun.*® 


The exact nature of the business transactions 
typically performed in Telmun is unequivocally 
stated in UET V 367: “2 mina of silver (the 
value of): 5 gur of oil (and of) 30 garments 
for an expedition to Telmun to buy (there) cop- 
per, (as the) capital for a partnership, L. and N. 
have borrowed from U. After safe termination 
of the voyage, he (the creditor) will not recognize 
commercial losses (encurred by the debtor) (i.bi. 
za dam.kar.ra nu.mu.un.ta.zu.zu); they 


— 


* Another way to show the sailor’s gratitude to 
Ningal—this goddess was apparently considered the 
“Notre Dame de la Garde” of Ur—consisted in the 
dedication of silver models of the sea-going boats— 
maA.gur,—as attested in UET V 532, 551, 553, 561, 
563, 566 and 567. A human sidelight: in many instances 
women appear in the temple records which list a.ru.a 
offerings of beads and small pieces of jewelry, cf. UET 
V 281: 6, 8, 282: 2,7, 10, 283: 2, 285: 30, 287: 10,291: 2, 
but they appear side by side with the tamkaru’s, the 
investing merchants, cf. UET V 280: 3, 282: 13, 18(!), 
so that it cannot be argued that they are mentioned 
because the sanctuaries involved belonged to goddesses 
(Ningal and Bau). It seems more likely that the wives 
of the crew and the investors worrying about the cargo 
turned both to these goddesses and fulfilled their vows. 
With regard to the mention of m4.gur;, boats, it might 
be worth while to point out that they are far more fre- 
quent in our volume (UET V) than in that of Legrain 
(UET III, time of the Third Dynasty of Ur) although 
here they are exceedingly large: 300 gur in UET III 272 
rev vi as against a maximum of 40 gur in UET V 229. 
In UET V 109, 119 and 270 m&.gur, boats are even 
used for fishing. I would like to interpret this situation 
as reflecting a larger share of oversea traveling (and 
deep-sea fishing) in the Larsa period of Ur than in that 
of the time when the city was the capital of an empire. 
This again dovetails with another observation: refer- 
ences to inland navigation abound in UET III but are 
rather rare in UET V (cf. 582, 682 [to Babylon by 
boat], 685). Apparently, foreign trade was either by- 
passing Ur (concentrated perhaps in its harbor area) or 
not in the hands of the natives (cf. note 22) while 
inland navigation was of great importance during the 
empire period; when, however, the city of Larsa became 
the capital, and the political and economic power of 
Ur was on the wane, foreign trade seems to have con- 
stituted its main source of income. A final observation: 
While in UET V appear as the typical votive-offerings 
the already mentioned m4.gur, boats of silver and 
erescents (UD.SAR) of the same metal, the volume 
UET III (no. 730 and 754) replaces the latter in one 
instance by 4EN.ZU KUG.BABBAR (754 ii 10 and 12). 
Here we have the confirmation for the existence of the 
word su’enum “crescent” proposed by Landsberger- 
Balkan, Belleten (Tiirk Tarih Kurumu), XIV, p. 248. 


(the debtors) have agreed to satisfy U. (the credi- 
tor) with 4 mina of copper for each shekel of 
silver as a just [price (?) ].” 

The crucial clause of this contract shows the 
creditor refusing expressly to share the possible 
losses of the enterprise. The same proviso recurs 
in UET V 415: 11-12 (um.mi.a dag.giy.a etc.) 
and in 426: 24-25 (cf. below p. 9); it has to 
be linked to a passage of the series ana ittisu (B. 
Landsberger MSL I p. 36) Tabl. III i: 60. 
There our clauses establish the meaning of dag. 
giy.a (Akk.: babtum) by showing ibissi “losses ” 
in exactly the same context; babtwm must there- 
fore denote some kind of customs or dues imposed 
upon the merchants by the city administration. 
The Akkadian version of the clause in ana ittisu 
recurs in YOS VIII 96 quoted below in note 12. 

The wording of this new clause is important since 
all extant Old and Neo-Babylonian contracts on 
partnership reserve for the tamkarum not only the 
invested capital (plus interest) but also an equal 
share ® of the profit yielded by the business ven- 
ture. In our instance, however, the capitalist has 
refused to share the possible losses (in oversea 
ventures: UET V 367 and 428) or other expendi- 
tures (UET V 415) of his traveling partners 
and has to content himself therefore with a fixed 
return for his investment, instead of sharing the 
entire profit. It should be stressed in this context 
that the Code of Hammurabi (§ “ 98”) attempted, 
unsuccessfully, to compel the investing merchant 
to share not only the profits but also the losses of 
the traveling merchant (as pointed out by W. 
Hilers, Gesellschaftsformen im altbabylonischen 
Recht, Leipzig 1931 p. 36 f.).*° 

It seems that the disadvantageous position of 


*The phrase “half-share of the profit” (ahu ina 
utur) occurs in the relatively few Neo-Babylonian con- 
tracts dealing with harrdnu-transactions (cf. San Nicold 
in NRV I p. 554 f.): Nbk 216, 261, GCCI I 257, TCL 
XII 40, Moldenke 13, 15, Dar 359, App. 5, VS III 149, 
IV 11, 18, 31. The business activities referred to are 
performed typically ina dlu wu séri “in the city and over- 
land.” Only VS IV 11:8 refers to the sharing of the 
losses in the unique phrase “together they will make 
profits and suffer losses (i-8aq-qu-u wu i-Sap-pi-lu).” The 
relationship existing between the Neo-Babylonian har- 
rdnu-transaction and that characterized by the term 
Sutapptii(tu) remains to be investigated. 

#°In YOS VIII 96 we have a partnership contract 
with a unique clause in lines 9-10 um-me-a-nu-uwm ba-ab- 
[tja-am w-ul i-la-ma-[a]d which I would tentatively 
translate: “the investing merchant will not recognize 
(payments made to the babtum.” Cf. above. 
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the entrepreneur in Ur was due to two reasons: 
the extremely hazardous circumstances typical for 
the mercantile venture which is in the nature of 
this transaction, and the necessity to utilize a 
means of transportation which is expensive and 
requires specialized personnel. 

Oversea trade with its enormous returns — in 
spite of the risicum maris et gentium,! as mediae- 
val law puts it, places the merchant traveling by 
boat in a very favorable position compared to that 
of his colleague who follows the caravan routes. 
Within Mesopotamia the latter seems to have been 
primarily concerned with the distribution of cer- 
tain staples, the retailing of cheap manufactured 
goods as well as with the interurban exchange of 
merchandise, while the Telmun trader imported 
to the country not only an essential raw material, 
copper, but also highly priced luxury goods which 
were easily marketable in the emporium. More 
important to the enhancement of the position of 
the alik Telmun was the fact that while the travel- 
ing overland merchant was most likely beset by 
competition and, consequently, short of investors, 
the Telmun trade seems to have been in the hands 
of relatively few persons due to the technical skill 
the oversea voyage required and probably also be- 
cause of the necessity to have personal contact 
(accreditation) on the island. The alik Telmun 
with their Telmun-boats (i.e. “Telmun-going”) 
certainly did everything to preserve this state of 
affairs which was so much to their advantage. 

The investing merchant, quite naturally, at- 
tempted to improve his position. This tendency 
is expressed in the text UET V 297, a unique 
example for a creditor borrowing money from him- 
self: “11 shekels of silver, as a giptu-loan (i.e. 
a loan without interest), Passé, Imgur-Sin, Ahu- 
Sunu, Jlisu-nasir and Zubabum have borrowed 
from Zubibum. On the 30th of Simanum, any 
of them who is (physically) well [and solvent will 
repay the silver to Zubabum]).” For the simple 
reason that he could expect in this way a larger 


1 References to activities of an enemy are found in 
UET V 20: 6-11 (“since x years I have entr[usted to 
you] silver but on account of the enemy you offer 
(kullumum) me only bad copper! ”), UET V 81: 23-25 
(“repeatedly you have made them (i.e. my messengers) 
return empty handed through enemy territory (i-na 
qa-qad-ar na-ak-ri-im)!”) and 42-45 (“you have held 
back my invested capital (ki-si ... tu-uwk-ti-il) in enemy 
territory (although) you are obliged to hand it over to me 
in full (ki-si a-na qd-ti-ia Su-lu-ma-am e-li-ka i-u)!”). 


return for his investment, the creditor changes 
here into a full-fledged partner who is entitled to 
share without limitation in whatever profits the 
enterprise would yield. 

This tendency of the investing merchant hap- 
pens to tally with the desire of the traveling mer- 
chant to spread the risk of the venture. The divi- 
sion of the risk represents in fact a very primitive 
form of maritime insurance which precedes that 
in which the risk is transferred — for a fee — to 
other persons under various forms, i. e. real marine 
insurance. Examples for the distribution of the 
risk in maritime ventures are not too frequent in 
the texts from Ur. Cf. UET V 391, where three 
partners borrow barley and silver from a woman 
with a clause (lines 11-15) which reveals the 
nature of the business “they (the debtors) will 
pay the hired persons (i.e. crew) and (the rent 
of) the boat[s]** and M. and I. (two of the 3 
partners) will divide (the profit) in equal parts.” 
Note especially UET V 192 recording the sale of 
a share of a maritime venture (kaskal ma Sa 


[ ] ha.la PN, ki PN, (his father) 1 PN; 
(his mother) “a share of the maritime expedition 
to [ ] belonging to PN, Sin-magir has 


bought from PN, and PN; (the parents of the 
owner).” Attention should in this context be 
drawn to the fact that a rather large number of 
partnership contracts can be found in the present 
collection, such as UET V 126 (2 partners taking 
an investment loan for 5 years), 130 (3 partners), 
362 (2 partners), 415 (2 partners to buy barley, 
ef. p. 8 for clause concerning the um.mi.a), 
417 (2 partners) .’° 


The complex legal relationship between the in- 
vesting and the traveling merchant has created a 


12 The words in UET V 391: 11 LG. WUN.GA wt MA[x] 
correspond to 1-di [e-l]i-ip-pi w ag-ri in the letter UET 
J 52: 14-15. 

13 The formation of partnership-relations under the 
above described condition should not be confused with 
the very practical banding together of traveling mer- 
chants for mutual protection against the dangers of 
overland travels. This is attested by the word ellatu 
(literally: “pack (of dogs)”) for caravan in the so- 
called “ Cappadocian ” texts; cf. B. Landsberger, OLZ 
28, 233, also the Semitic loanword in Neo-Egyptian 
hubura (cf, the Wen-Amun Papyrus, translation of J. A. 
Wilson in ANET, p. 27a, also Albright, “ The role of the 
Canaanites in the history of civilization,” Studies in the 
History of Culture, 1942, p. 36 and note 80) which de- 
notes a flotilla of merchant men sailing together for 
mutual protection. 
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number of loan types of which at least two are 
mentioned in the Code of Hammurabi. One of 
them uses the characteristic term tadmiqtu. We 
encounter this word in the paragraphs 102-103 of 
the Code and in a few documents of that period: 
YOS VIII 145 (= E. Grant 36 = HG VI 1551), 
Langdon, PSBA, XXXIV, pl. VII, no. 1 (—HG 
VI 1550) but also — outside of Babylonia — in a 
text from Susa (RA XXV 39 = DP XXII 39) 
and passim in the archives of the Assyrian mer- 
chants in Anatolia (ef. simply LEisser-Lewy, 
MVAeG, XXXIII, 239). Note furthermore a per- 
tinent reference in the so-called Seisachtheia (cf. 
C. Gadd, Stud. et Doc., II, p. 103 §B). It is there- 
fore rather important to find in our publication 
(UET V 428) a reference to this technical term, 
especially because it offers us the Sumerian equiva- 
lent to tadmiqtu: KA.s ag. (8 a). 

The interesting tablet UET V 428 seems to 
contain two sample texts for loans connected with 
the oversea trade of Ur. The first of these formu- 
lae (lines 1-9) runs as follows: “5 shekels of 
silver as a tadmiqtu-loan (nam.KA.s 4.8 a. g1. 
dé) PN, has borrowed from PN,. He will return 
the silver at a moment (yet) to be determined ( ?) 
(text: ki. AN. KAL.bi.8é = ana ittiSu).™ 
(This) he has sworn by the life of the king.” 

The specific designation of the loans as tad- 
migtu “favor, kindness” (or in Sumerian: KA. 
sa, “friendly word”) should not, in spite of the 
obvious etymology of these terms in both lan- 
guages, induce us to presume that this business 
transaction was not as completely under the sway 
of the laws of economic life as any other loan. 
Still, the etymology must be taken to reflect a 
change in the creditor-debtor relationship which 
naturally occurred under economic pressure and 
replaced, perhaps, in credit operations, security 
by that intangible quality of the borrower which 
we call credit. 

Normally, loans lent by investing capitalists are 
due at the safe return of the expedition. The per- 
tinent phrase ma.kaskal.(ta).silim.ma. 
(bi) (in Latin: sana eunte nave) occurs in three 
of our texts (UET V 313, 314 and 315)** while 


14 This new reference for the phrase ana ittisu has to 
be added to those collected by F. R. Kraus, Die Sume- 
rische Entsprechung der Phrase ana ittigu in Studia et 
Documenta ad iura orientis etc., II, p. 50 ff. 

16 In all these, the creditor is a certain Dumuzi-gamil 
whom we find as lender also in the loan-texts UET V 311, 
312, 347-354, 365 and 413. 


all hitherto published Old-Babylonian legal docu- 
ments (nearly 2000) offer us only five more in- 
stances (TCL I 79, 113, 192, PBS VIII, 151 and 
YOS VIII 172).*6 

As to the main object of the Telmun trade, the 
copper (termed URUDU and — only in business 
letters — wartim, Akk. wariam and warém), we 
obtain most of the evidence from the letters (UET 
V 22, 29, 71 and 81) addressed to a certain Ea- 
nasir, a traveling merchant and importer of Tel- 
mun copper. The metal came in large quantities 
(UET V 796 mentions more than 13,000 minas 
of copper according to the weight standard of 
Telmun) and often in ingots termed gubarum 
(once spelled KU-ba-ru-um UET V 678: 1-2) 
which weighed up to 4 talent each (UET V 678). 
The ingots are sometimes qualified as damqu (UET 
V 22, 81) as is also the copper itself (UET V 20 
wariam la damqam, but wariam dummuqam in 
UET V 5 and 6). The quoted passages do not 
entitle us to speak of refining of copper,’” because 
Ea-nasir was not a coppersmith but a merchant 
and because the meaning of damqum as well as of 
dummuqum as “good (in quality)” is borne out 
by such letter passages as UET V 5: 28 (10 minas 
of wa-ra-a-am a-hi-am as against line 7 wa-ra-a-am 
... du-mu-qd-am) or 22:10-13 (“show him 15 
ingots so that he may select 6 damqu ingots” cf. 
for the selecting of such “ good” ingots also UET 
V 81: 50-51). 

Especially revealing with regard to the back- 
ground of the Telmun trade is the long letter UET 
V 81. The writer complains bitterly that our 
EKa-nasir had promised to give to his messenger 
only good copper ingots while he, in fact, showed 
him bad ones with the added insult of a remark 
which is the Old-Babylonian equivalent to our 
“take it or leave it” (Sum-ma te-le-qi( /)-ale- 
qi(!)-a Sum-ma [la] te-le-qi( !)-a at-la-ka in lines 
14-15). Outraged, the writer of this letter ex- 
claims: “Who am [I that you are treating me in 


*®To protect ship and fittings, UET V 230: 20-25 
states: “the well-preserved ship and its fittings he will 
[retu]rn to its owner in the harbor of Ur intact (?)” 
(ma.silim.ma wt giS.Su.k4r.bi izkim.ti.la.ni.3é 
kar.ra Uriki.ma lugal.bi.8é in.n[e.x.su.s]u). 

17 We find the verb dummuqum in the letter UET V 7 
in a hendiadys construction (cf. for a parallel: BE VI, 
96:4) that has nothing to do with the object of the 
transaction which happens to be copper: “be kind 
enough to give all the copper which you owe to PN! 
(wa-ri-a-am ma-la e-li-k[a] i-8u-% du-wm-mi-ig-ma a-na 
N. [i]-di-in).” 
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this manner and offend me? (ia-a-ti a-na ki( !)-ma 
ma-an-ni-im tu-si-im-ma-ni-[1]-ma ki-a-am tu-me- 
i[s-an]ni lines 16-18); (that this could happen 
between) gentlemen as we (both) are! (ma-a-ri 
a-we-li ki-ma ne-ti, elliptic in line 19)” and he 
continues, “Who is there amongst the Telmun 
traders who has (ever) acted against me in this 
way (i-na a-li-ik Te-el(!)-mu-un ma-an-nu-um 
Sa ki-a-am i-pu-Sa-an-ni-i-ma_ lines 26-27)?” 
More important, however, is the argument of Ea- 
nasir which the writer quotes verbatim in lines 
33-39: “I myself gave on account of you 19 
talents of copper to the palace and Sumi-abum 
gave (likewise) 18 talents of copper, apart from 
the sealed document which we both handed over 
to the temple of Shamash.” ** 


From this we learn that the palace levied con- 
siderable custom duties upon the imported copper. 
The texts UET V 667, referring to copper trans- 
actions of the palace, and 558, mentioning (in 
broken context) taxes on importing boats NIG. 
KUD MA.[ __]; ef. also NIG. KUD LU. DIDLI 
in the Telmun text UET V 549), seem to illus- 
trate this very situation. 


Not only the raw material but also copper uten- 
sils have been brought over from the island. Ea- 
nasir e.g. is suppposed to have imported “one 
SEN.URUDU which holds 15 SILA, of water,” 
i.e. a large copper kettle (UET V 5: 25).7° 

The economic importance of that segment of 
the trade which does not concern itself with metal 
and metal objects is brought to the fore by the 
fact that the second of the two formulae contained 
in the “sample”-text UET V 428 (for lines 1-9 
ef. above) refers to such activities. The text is 
rather difficult but the following translation might 
be attempted: “1 mina of... silver, 1/2 mina of 

. silver to buy (precious) stones, “ fish-eyes ” 
and other merchandise (na, IGI.HA(!) nig. 
nam.ma §4m.S84m.dé) on an expedition to 
Telmun, PN, has borrowed from PN,. After safe 
completion of the journey, he (PN., the debtor) 


18 Even in Ur such agreements are made exclusively 
in the temple of Shamash (cf. however p. 12 below). 
Cf. also another letter of the same Ea-nasir, UET V 72: 
11, mentioning an oath sworn in the temple of this god 
in a business affair. 

19Cf. UET V 25-27 1 Sen urudu Sa 15 sila me-e 
i-sa-ba-iu with UET V 792: 13 1 urudugen a.bi 20 (sila;) 
(“one copper kettle, its (capacity is to hold) 20 sila of 
water ”’). 


will bring the equivalent of the silver and will 
(thus) satisfy the capitalist; the capitalist (how- 
ever) will not recognize... (This) he has sworn 
by the life of the king.” Whatever the reading 
and the meaning of the three last signs of line 24 
(um.mi.a TAR.x.NE) be, the document re- 
flects the already observed atypical relationship 
between creditor (investor) and borrower (travel- 
ing agent) which characterizes the situation in 
the Telmun trade: the returns of the former are 
restricted to a fixed amount while the latter is to 
enjoy all the profits of the enterprise. In our 
specific case, a clause has been added (lines 24-25) 
which seems to protect the investor in some respect. 

An unusually fascinating problem faces us with 
regard to the fact that ivory as raw material (UET 
V 546) as well as finished ivory objects have been 
imported from Telmun. Among the latter we 
find exactly the same objects which we know so 
well from the dowry inventories, etc. of the 
Amarna letters: ivory combs (UET V 292, 678), 
breast plates (UET V 279), boxes (UET V 795 
gis.pisan KA.AM.SI se.ga), inlaid pieces 
of furniture (UET 292 ban&ur) and spoons 
(UET V 795). 

If one compares the ivory objects of the Larsa 
period with those mentioned in the volume Legrain 
UET III dating to the time of the Third Dynasty 
of Ur (cf. UET III 756, 760, 763-770 and 1498 
oby. i and v, all of the 11th year of Ibbi-Sin) one 
notes a decided difference: ivory was used here 
principally for small figurines (human and animal 
shaped) and for small round objects such as 
“apples” or end-pieces for the legs of chairs 
(claws or hoofs), etc. This again is in harmony 
with the evidence at hand concerning the very few 
extant ivory objects found in early Babylonia (cf. 
simply the enumeration of Ebeling in RLA II sub 
“ Elfenbein”) as to their size and nature. Appar- 
ently, two “styles” of ivory work should be recog- 
nized in this period, one originating in the native 
use of imported material and the other — repre- 
sented so far only in written documents — to be 
found in imported ivory objects.*° 

One more observation in this respect: no ivory 
objects are, to my knowledge, mentioned in the 
economic and administrative texts of the Old- 


°° Only an Old-Babylonian text from Susa DP XXIII 
310: 9 mentions ivory combs (mu-us-da-tu 8d si-in-ni). 
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Babylonian period (later than those of UET V) 
nor, as a matter of fact, in those of the Middle- 
and Neo-Babylonian. Even the royal inscriptions 
of the Chaldean kings, with their glowing reports 
on the sumptuous decorations of the palaces and 
sanctuaries, mention ivory only very rarely and 
in a way that shows that it was available only in 
small pieces. It stands to reason that Southern 
Mesopotamia remained outside of that large area 
in which—during the second half of the 2nd and 
the first of the 1st millennium B.c.— the use of 
ivory spread from Egypt and Syria. 

In view of the above outlined distribution- 
pattern of the references to ivory, those of our 
publication (UET V) assume added importance 
because they show that Southern Mesopotamia had 
to rely exclusively upon ivory imported from the 
Kast, to be exact: via Telmun. The interruption 
of this trade route after the fall of the Dynasty 
of Larsa (cf. below) put a sudden end to the use 
of ivory in our region. 

Since Telmun was only a market place, two 
possibilities have to be envisaged: the ivory ob- 
tained there by the traders of Ur could have come 
either from Egypt (through some unknown com- 
mercial channels) or from India brought across the 
Indian Ocean on boats sailing with the monsoon. 
In favor of the second alternative speak the well- 
established links between Southern Mesopotamia 
—especially Ur itself—and the civilization of the 
Indus valley. The discovery of Indian seals (cf. 
C. J. Gadd, “Seals of Ancient Indian Style found 
at Ur” in Proc. Brit. Acad., XVIII, 191 ff.) and 
of specially treated carneol beads (cf. H. Frank- 
fort, Studies in Early Pottery, p. 138 ff.) in Meso- 
potamian excavations has proven beyond any doubt 
the existence of such trade relations. We now 
may well add ivory to this list as an item based 
exclusively in Mesopotamian sources on philo- 
logical evidence, while we have from Mohenjo- 
Daro actual ivory combs (cf. simply E. Mackay, 
The Early Indus Civilizations, 2nd ed., pl. XXIV, 
no. 1).77 


*1 One further remark concerning the relations between 
Southern Babylonia and India may be permitted in this 
context. The text UET V 295: rev 11 mentions a monkey 
made of red stone: 1 ®%4 a.gti.DAB.bi gig (beside a 
frog-charm of the same material) which corresponds (as 
Dr. Landsberger has shown me) to the writing ugu. DAB 
(or DUL;).bi for “ monkey ” in an unpublished “ Vor- 
laeufer” text to H.-h. XIV (Pennsylvania Museum 29- 
15-31 rev iii) both standing for the later writing ugu. 


With regard to economic role and business prac- 
tices, a comparison between the merchants of Ur 
engaging in the Telmun trade and the Assyrian 
traders of Anatolia of about the same period sug- 
gests itself as a means to establish more clearly 
the deep-seated differences as against the rather 
superficial similarities. To speak first of the latter: 
in two passages of the Ur documents the karum 
is mentioned in a way which reminds one of the 
function of this important institution in Asia 
Minor. UET V 82 refers to the karum as a locality 
in which business accounts have been settled, which 
in Old-Babylonian practice is normally done in 
the temple of Shamash: “the very day I decided 
to leave for the (overland) expedition (harrénum), 
we sat down in the karum upon the request of 
Samaé-ellassu and settled our accounts in the 
presence of [li-tfiram.” UET V 114, a legal docu- 
ment, has the phrase “the estate (literally: the 
house) of Awiatum, whatever there is within the 
city or in the karum ” (Sa li-ba-li-im & ka(!)-ri-im 
lines 2-3) which indicates that (a) the karum 
was outside of the city proper and (b) that assets 
of the capitalist could be maintained and man- 
aged either from within the city (as property of 
a free citizen) or from the karum of which the 
person was a member in regard to his relation- 
ship to inter-city business transactions. It seems 
furthermore worth while to point out here the 
above quoted passage from the letter UET 81 in 
which one merchant reminds the other of the 
obligation of being a mar awélim i.e. to adhere 
to certain ethical and social standards in business 
transactions. Very similar phrases can be found 
in the correspondence of the Old-Assyrian mer- 
chants (cf. my remarks in Orientalia, NS, VII, 
p. 133), such as li awélati “act as gentleman!” 
(Lewy KTS lb: 11), kima awélitika epus-ma 


DUL.bi (cf. Landsberger, Fauna, 1. 118 f. and p. 87 f.) 
and patently attempting to render *a/uqu(p) pi although 
the reading or function of the signs DAB (DUL;,) and 
DUL remain an enigma. Dr. Jacobsen has drawn my 
attention to the mention of a monkey in a year date of 
Ibbt-Sin (UET III p. 278 sub “ 22”) and in unpublished 
parts of the so-called “ Correspondence of Ibbi-Sin” (cf. 
also Falkenstein, ZA, IXL 327). For archaeological 
evidence: a small monkey made of alabaster was found 
in the Ishtar-Kititum-temple in Ishchali by the Oriental 
Institute expedition under H. Frankfort. If the pro- 


posed reading of the Sumerian term should prove correct, 
the old crux of the etymology of Akkadian uwqupu, 
Hebrew qup, Greek kepos, Egypt. q’p and Sanskrit kapi 
will be furthermore complicated. 
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“act according to your status as gentleman!” (TC 
III 92: 28-29, ete.) and ld-awélum “ un-gentle- 
man” (CT II 21b:14 = CCT IV 46b, TC III 
1: 25), ete. The importance of textiles as an ideal 
export item—light in weight, cheaply produced by 
slave labor from abundant and inexhaustible stores 
and always welcomed by the “ barbarians ”—offers 
another link in our comparison. The Ur text 
UET V 848 shows that our Ea-nasir received 50 
garments obviously destined to be brought to Tel- 
mun in exchange for copper etc. exactly as the 30 
garments (UET V 367) which a certain Lu- 
Meslamtaea (and his partner) received for the 
same purpose as this text states expressly (kas- 
kal Dilmun*.gé 1. 4). 

The differences in the backgrounds of the Tel- 
mun trade and of the Anatolian merchant colonies 
are, however, very essential. The former acted 
within the framework of a central government 
and was accordingly subject to taxes and duties 
(without, most likely, enjoying any military or 
political protection) while the latter formed a 
close-knit independent organization within a for- 
eign country where the merchants had to rely upon 
themselves and their ability to cooperate with a 
variety of city rulers and the ever changing 
political situation. It is, of course, very likely 
that these specific circumstances favored or even 
caused a development of the karum institution in 
Asia Minor beyond its original function and limi- 
tations in the Mesopotamian world. The absence 
of any mercantile activity or aspiration among 
the natives of Anatolia created the unique setting 
of the activities as to the mobility and independ- 
ence of the Assyrian traders. Equally unique 
seems to have been the position of the island of 
Telmun as a link between the various coastal 
regions of the Persian Gulf with its outlet to 
Southern Mesopotamia monopolized by the sea- 
faring merchants of Ur. 

From the point of view of commercial techniques 
—legal practices, business terminology, etc.—the 
Assyrian traders seem to be much more advanced 
than their Babylonian colleagues although the 
latter’s activities are so far attested only in a small 
group of documents as against the many thou- 
sands of so-called “ Cappadocian” texts. 

The Telmun trade flourishing in the Ur of the 
time of the Dynasty of Larsa is, of course, not an 
ephemeral phenomenon. Texts from the very same 
city, written during the rule of the last king of 


the Third Dynasty of Ur reflect the existence of 
similar trade relations with the East although the 
economic situation was then essentially different. 

In the large collection of Ur III tablets exca- 
vated in Ur (Legrain UET III) we find a small 
number of documents which assume significance 
in the light of the investigation undertaken in 
this article. Fortunately, these few tablets happen 
to contain rather important and unequivocal in- 
formation. A certain Li-4En-lil-lé is said in UET 
III 1689 (Ibbi-Sin, 4th year) to have received 
large amounts of garments and wool from the 
storehouse of the temple of Nanna in order to buy 
copper in Makkan (nig.S4m.ma urudu Ma. 
gan, literally: equivalent for buying copper in 
M.). The same individual receives again wool, 
garments, (perfumed) oil, and certain leather 
objects (text damaged) which are destined—as the 
text (UET III 1511, Ibbi-Sin 2nd year) states— 
to buy copper. The last line of this tablet indi- 
cates furthermore that these goods were loaded 
on a boat bound for the same country — Makkan. 
These two tablets (cf. also the similar but broken 
UET III 1666) have to be connected with the 
text UET III 751 (Ibbi-Sin 2nd year) which 
lists materials which our Lu-¢En-lil-la delivers to 
the temple of Nanna as tithe. And these mate- 
rials are not only copper, as we expect, but also 
beads of precious stones, ivory, and onions. The 
latter are described expressly as Makkan-onions. 

Obviously the commercial activities of Li-4En- 
lil-la are exactly of the same type and nature as 
those of Ea-nasir who lived in Ur during the time 
of the Dynasty of Larsa. But while Ea-nasir ex- 
ported garments, oil etc. to the island of Telmun 
to bring back from there copper, beads, and ivory, 
Li-4En-lil-l4 who lived under Ibbi-Sin, last king 
of the Third Dynasty of Ur, went to Makkan 
instead of to Telmun to import and export the 
very same goods. The analogies of these trade 
relations is further underlined when one remem- 
bers that the pre-Sargonic Sumerian texts show 
a kind of onion which they call Telmun-onion (cf. 
simply Deimel, Orientalia, XVII, 24). 

There are, however, two rather interesting points 
of difference. 

While Ea-niasir is referred to rather concisely 
as alik Telmun (cf. above), his precursor Li-4En- 
lil-l4 is given the title ga.e8, a.ab.ba on his 
seal of which we have an imprint on the tablet 
UET III 41 (Ibbi-Sin, 18th year). This old- 
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fashioned (oldest occurrence: Cros, Nouwvelles 
Fouilles, p. 221) designation of a seafaring mer- 
chant is attested already in pre-Sargonic texts and 
in those of Ur III which come from the capital of 
the realm. The older texts (Thureau-Dangin 
RTC 44, Genouillaec TSA 2, 5) speak even of a 
ga.e&,.mah as a functionary of the palace. The 
designation ga.e&,.a.ab.ba (“seafaring ga. 
e&,”) recurs only on a mace-head with a dedica- 
tion to Sulgi, published by Toscanne in MDP XIV 
p. 22. It is important in this context te point 
out that the activities of the the ga.e8, were 
typically connected with travels to Makkan. This 
is shown by an Ur III (?) tablet transliterated 
by Toscanne op. cit. p. 23 (nam.ga.es,.AG 
Ma.gan) and by references to a historic event 
mentioned by Ur-Nammu, first king of the Third 
Dynasty, on a clay cone found in Ur (UET I 50) 
as well as in the preamble to his law-code (cf. the 
text given by S. Kramer, Bulletin, University 
Museum, XVII/2, fig. 13). The text from Ur, 
translated here after Th. Jacobsen (cf. also Lands- 
berger, OLZ, XXXIV, 134), has Ur-Nammu de- 
scribe himself as the one who “restored trading 
along (?) the coast (gaba a.aba.ka.ka) and 
in (a locality which he calls) ki.mt and made 
return the Makkan-boats to him (his god Nanna).” 
Other texts show the ga.e8, dealing with com- 
modities such as wood, perfumes, precious stones 
(cf. RTC 20, 21, 209, UET III 341, here nam. 
ga.eS, a.ab.ba.ka) which, later on, are the 
concern of the tamkarum. The Sumerian loan 
word ka’esiu(m) appears in Akkadian only in 
vocabularies,?* such as in e.g. izi-iSatu V: 165- 


22 The etymology of this word poses a problem. The 
vocabularies give us the equations GA.ES = ga-es-su 
(izi-i8itu V 165) and GA.RAS = ka-is-3u (nabnitu 
Tablet J 167) while we have in Proto-diri 498: “(pro- 
nunciation) ga-i8 = GA.RAS = ka-i-su-um ” (the corre- 
sponding passage: diri VI D: 14’ is damaged), for which 
ea I: 274 offers the explanation: “ eS (is the reading of) 
KASKAL (sign-name:) [ka]skala, in the (writing of) 
GA.RAS (meaning) ga-is-su.” However, 4-A I,: 47-48 
mentions ka-ra-8u beside ga-i3-Su as designation of this 
type of merchant which is confirmed by the series LU 
= Sa IV iii: 267 with the glossed equation GA.ga-ra-ai. 
RAS = ka-es-8u. Since there exists in the period of Ur 
III (and earlier ef. Burrows UET II 227, 276) a town 
in Southern Babylonia whose name is written Ga-edki 
and which seems to have been situated quite near to Ur 
if it was not actually a suburb or quarter of this very 
town, there is the possibility that Sumerian ga.e8,, Akk. 
ka’issu could mean “ inhabitant of G.” which would imply 
that in this locality a specific profession was typical. 


166 which has ga-e&-Su and SU-hw (i.e. ga’es- 
mahhu), together with makisu “tax collector ” 
and mustamkiru. 

A second and more important difference con- 
cerns the economic background. The position of 
the trader, the seafaring merchant, seems to be 
rather similar in both instances: Lu-4En-lil-la as 
well as Ea-nasir sail with their boats to Makkan 
or Telmun, respectively, to exchange their cargoes 
of Mesopotamian staples against the products of 
these regions. However, while the ga.e8x.a.ab. 
ba received his stock of trade from the temple, 
in fact, from the officials in charge of the various 
specialized storehouses of the temple of Nanna in 
Ur, the alik Telmun was provided with funds and 
merchandise by private persons, investing capi- 
talists. This can well be taken to reflect that 
crucial change in the economic and social structure 
of Mesopotamia which occurred between the Third 
Dynasty of Ur and the Dynasty of Larsa. This 
evolution seems to have given rise to a situation 
which favored the accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of private individuals who, as our texts 
illustrate, invested it in oversea trade ventures 
which ensured the best yield in spite of their 
innate risks. 


For those interested in economic history, these 
changes in the mechanics of international trade 
may be rather interesting and informative. Equally 
relevant can be a comparison of the Mesopotamian 
techniques with their characteristic dichotomy: 
investing party (be it the temple organization or 
private citizens) and seafaring party (always in 
private hands) with those which we find exem- 
plified in the expeditions of Egyptian kings (to 
Punt-Pyene) or temples (Wen-Amun) and the 
commercial ventures of King Solomon (Ophir). 


The following picture of the history of the 
Eastern trade of Southern Mesopotamia can be 
deduced from the extant evidence. A process of 
gradual and slow restriction of the geographical 
horizon marks the entire development of these 
commercial connections. We may well assume that 
the frequency and intensity of contact had reached 
a peak early in the third millennium s.c. When 


If one posits that Gae3 was the harbor of Ur, it would 
well explain the typical occupation of the persons called 
ka’issu. However, the geographical name is always 
written with the sign e3 while the profession uses the 
sign KASKAL i.e. ra8 which is to be read e3,. Non 
liquet. 
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Sargon of Agade proudly proclaims (Legrain, 
Museum Journal, 1923, p. 208f., col. v-vi) that 
ships from or destined for Meluhha, Makkan, and 
Telmun were moored in the harbor which was 
situated outside of his capital (IGI A-ga-dé*) ,?* 
this obviously proves the existence of flourishing 
commercial relations with the East. The question, 
however, remains unanswered as to whether this 
trade was in the hands of the foreigners or the 
natives. The Semitic Akkadians make the former 
alternative seem more likely. If this is correct, 
the active participation of the seafaring merchants 
of the Ur of the Third Dynasty as well as that of 
the Dynasty of Larsa could well be considered the 
second stage of a development which reflects the 
diminishing power of expansion of the East. The 
Mesopotamians would only then have traveled to 
Makkan and Meluhha when the boats of the latter 
ceased coming to their ports. In the period docu- 
mented by written sources, Meluhha is already out- 
side the borderline of actual contact with Mesopo- 
tamia—in spite of references to it in the so-called 
“Geographical Treatise” (KAV 92 + Weidner, 
AfO, XVI, 1ff.). Neither wars nor tribute are 
mentioned and no names of kings or private per- 
sons of Meluhha are known. This Ultima Thule 
is only said to be the homeland of certain raw 
materials (copper, stone, timber) or the native 
habitat of a few plants and breeds of animals.** 
This is not the case with Makkan and Telmun. 
Both countries continue to be mentioned in eco- 
nomic and other texts through the entire period 
of the rule of the Third Dynasty of Ur. In the 
documents excavated in Ur, Makkan is a definite 
geographical and economic reality during that 
period. We even know the name of a person, a 
native of “Great-Makkan” (Ma.gan.gu.la) 
i.e. Ur-Nammu (UET III 1193). In this period, 
Makkan — “the country of mines” as KAV 183: 
13 knows it to be — seems to have been the only 








*8 This translation which departs from the accepted 
KAR 8i A-ga-déki “ karum of Akkad ” is based upon the 
phrase GN, IGI GN, describing a locality situated in 
front of, outside of another. Cf. e.g. KAV 183: 14 
Tir-qa-an IGI Gu-ti-um*i or—in early texts—ITT I 1096, 
HSS X 201 rev. ete. which Dr. I. J. Gelb has communi- 
cated to me from his files. 

*4 For wood described as coming from Melubhba ef. in 
UET III mes.Me.lub.ba (818, 1241, 1498 vi and rev. 
i), giS.ab.ba.Me.luh.hba (430, 660, 702, 752 rev. ii, 
828), for copper UET III 368. An ivory object repre- 
senting a bird called DARmuSen.Me.luh.ba is re- 
peatedly mentioned (UET III 757, 761, 764, 768, 770). 


importer of copper. References to Telmun are 
rather rare in UET III. Apart from UET III 
672, which is without value, we have only UET 
IIT 1507 (Ibbi-Sin 1st year) mentioning a skipper 
who receives, quite true to type, wool and garments 
to load upon a boat going to Telmun. 

After the collapse of the Dynasty of Ur, Telmun 
replaces Makkan in the Eastern trade of the city. 
The latter country is not mentioned any more 
(read LU.HUN.GA in UET V 329: 14 against 
Figulla) in our volume of tablets of the Larsa 
Period. We know now the names of two natives 
of the island: Me-a-ti-a-nu-um (UET V 716) 
and D[a] (or Id(!))-di-in-i-lum (UET V 548: 
6). Telmun, as against Makkan, seems never to 
have completely lost contact with Mesopotamia. 
The references, however, to such incidents are 
extremely rare in certain periods. The rising First 
Dynasty of Babylon seems to have had no political 
or commercial relations with Telmun but the let- 
ters from the archives of the palace in Mari, as 
far as published, do contain such references: 
Dossin ARM I 21 (letter of Samii-Adad to his 
son Jasmah-Adad) mentions a messenger from 
Telmun (DUMU Si-ip-ri-im Te-el-mu-ni-i-im™) 
who was detained in Mari on his way to the king 
on account of an incident which occurred in the 
house of a tamkarum, and ARM V 14 (letter of 
Tasmah-Adad to Hammurabi of Babylon) con- 
cerning a caravan (harrénum) sent by the king 
of Mari to Telmun which was detained by a cer- 
tain Ili-Epuh and which Iasmah-Adad asked 
Hammurabi to keep in Babylon until further 
order. One is under the impression that the com- 
mercial relations with Telmun have been within 
the range of normal activities of this type 
although no indication as to the nature of the 
staples imported and exported can be found. Two 
letters from Kassite Nippur (time of Burna- 
buria’), transliterated and translated by A. Goetze 
in JCS, VI, 142 ff., show the island much more 
as a supplier of certain kinds of dates (read Ni 
641: rev 4 z-hi-ne) than as a maritime emporium. 
Obviously, Telmun has lost contact with the 
mining centers of Makkan and with those regions 
which supplied it with stone and timber, etc. some 
time between the fall of the Dynasty of Larsa and 
the decline of power of the Hammurabi Dynasty. 
It turned again into an island famous only for 
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its agricultural products,** its sweet water, etc. 
Copper, precious stones, and rare woods had now 
to come to Southern Mesopotamia either over the 
mountain ranges and from the West along the 
river routes. The toponyms Makkan and Meluhha 
have then been, as is well known, transferred to 
two other far-off countries situated in the south- 
ern limits of the geographical horizon. If this 
transfer was prompted—as Landsberger suggested 
already in ZA, XXXV, 217, n. 2—by the fact 
that the same raw materials came now from the 
“ Southern ” Makkan and Melubha which formerly 
had been supplied by the eastern regions of these 
names, our evidence concerning Eastern ivory 
bought in Telmun adds another point in favor of 
this argument. 


As to the political history of Telmun, it should 
be stressed here against Cornwall in JCS, VI, 138 
that there exists no evidence whatsoever that the 
island was under the rule of a Mesopotamian king 
up to Burnaburias.*7 The claims based upon the 
“ Geographical Treatise,” the Sargon-Legend, etc. 
and the text of the Statue D of Gudea cannot 
prove Mesopotamian supremacy over Telmun. 
Neither did Si-Sin have a Sakanakku in Telmun 
(SAK 148 no. 22a; against Cornwall, op. cit., 
note 18 the toponym is NI. HI not NI+TUK*)?8 
and the Ur III tablet Thureau-Dangin RTC 356 
(AO 3474) refers only to messengers coming from 
Telmun. 


Sometime in the second half of the 2nd millen- 
nium B.c., Telmun seems to have come in closer 








25 Telmun-dates are mentioned only once in our col- 
lection: UET V 590: 4. 

2° For the mythological and literary connotations of 
Sumerian Dilmun, ef. S. N. Kramer, “ Dilmun, the 
Land of the Living,” BASOR, 96, 1944, p. 18 ff. 

27 The only inscription found in Telmun, JRAS, NS, 
XIT (1880), opp. p. 193, cannot be dated having been 
written in that timeless Babylonian style used for in- 
scriptions on stone from the Akkad period up to the 
Neo-Babylonian. The inscription as such poses several 
problems: (a) the use of the phrase é.gal PN to char- 
acterize an object as the property of a king is known to 
me only from the mace-heads (inscribed: é.gal Ya-mu- 
ra-bi) found in the Tupliash-region (ef. Layard, Dis- 
coveries, p. 477), and (b) the last line which reads 
KAR(!).GA.AS/RUM which I fail to understand. The 
form of some of the signs (especially: AG) seems to 
suggest a late Old-Babylonian or early Kassite date. 

28 The city whose name is written NI.HI* recurs— 
as Dr. I. J. Gelb has pointed out to me—in Jean, Sumer 
et Akkad, no. XXXVI: 2 (eren, NI. HI*i in parallelism 
with eren, Si-um-mik!), 


contact with the rulers of Southern Babylonia. 
Whether the two Nippur texts (cf. F. Schollmeyer, 
Welt des Orients, I, p. 355 and Goetze, JCS, VI, 
142 f.) attest more than commercial relations can- 
not be definitely stated. When Telmun appears 
beside Meluhha (KAH II 61:15) among the 
titles of Tukulti-Ninurta I, one has only to con- 
sider the context of that statement (“king of 
Sippar and Babylon, king of Telmun and the 
country Meluhhi, king of the Upper and Lower 
Seas, king of (all) mountain-(regions) and of the 
deserts”) to see that this means, at best, that he 
was aware of the fact that Telmun “belonged” 
to the realm of Babylonia, but the reference could 
also be an antiquarian reminiscence like Esar- 
haddon’s hymnical boast “ [king] of the kings of 
Telmun, Makkan, Meluhha” (K 2801: 28f.—BA 
III 287 ff.) at the end of his titulary. 

With Sargon II, however, we begin to tread 
upon more solid ground. The fact that Uperi, 
king of Telmun, sent tribute to the Assyrian king 
after the latter defeated Merodach-Baladan is 
obviously a diplomatic step meant to appease the 
new power in Southern Mesopotamia. Even the 
sending of a detachment of soldiers with appro- 
priate tools (cf. below) to help Sennacherib in 
razing the conquered city of Babylon (KAH II 
122: 42-44) can be interpreted as a rather unusual 
demonstration of diplomatic “friendship” but 
does not necessarily imply Assyrian rule over 
Telmun. 

As already foreshadowed by the incorporation 
of Telmun in the “list of provinces” K 4348 (II 
R 53), the island entered the full limelight of 
Assyrian foreign policy with the offensive of 
Assurbanipal against Southern Mesopotamia, Bit- 
Iakin, and Elam. We are fortunate indeed to 
have three letters at our disposal, two written by 
Assurbanipal’s general Bél-ibni mentioning Hun- 
daru, king of Telmun: Harper ABL 458 (accord- 
ing to style features to be attributed to B.) and 
ABL 791, and one, written by Assurbanipal and 
addressed to Hundaru. The third letter was pub- 
lished by R. C. Thompson in AAA, XX (1933), 
pl. C and discussed (in connection with the men- 
tioned Harper letters) on p. 99 ff. The details of 
the dealings of the king of Telmun in his fight 
for survival are of little interest in the present 
context, far more revealing is the mention of 
metal (bronze), precious woods and “kohl” i.e. 
eye-paint in these letters. In ABL 791 we read 
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of great amounts of SIM. BI.[ZI.DA],”° 26 talent 
of bronze, numerous copper and bronze objects, of 
sticks (husabu) of precious wood (GIS.E.x. 
(GAL) ) as part of the booty taken from Telmun, 
while ABL 458 speaks of the tribute of Telmun 
(brought by a certain T’idru, the muribainu of 
Hundaru, king of Telmun)*® mentioning, at the 
same time, bronze, perfumes and likewise “ sticks ” 
of precious wood offered by merchants from Bit- 
Naialu. All this has to be connected with a pas- 
sage of the inscription KAH 122 of Sennacherib 
(quoted above) which describes the tools of the 
crew of corvee-workers sent from Telmun to 
Babylon to assist the Assyrian king to tear down 
the city. Their tools are characterized as follows: 
GIS.MAR UD.KA.BAR KAK UD.KA.BAR 
u-nu-ut Si-pir KUR-Si-nu “bronze spades and 
bronze pikes, tools which are the (characteristic) 
product of their (native) country.” Thus, it be- 
comes evident that Telmun has again access to 
the copper mines of Makkan, to the spices, per- 
fumes and rare woods of the East. The merchants 
are importing again these staples into Mesopo- 
tamia: the mysterious barrier which interrupted 
the trade routes towards the East for a full mil- 
lennium seems to have been removed. What move- 
ments of nations, changes of military and political 
power or technological developments had been at 
work to first restrict the Eastern horizon of South- 
ern Mesopotamia and to open it again — we will 
probably never know. 


But the Persian Gulf is again accessible for the 
West. Assurbanipal’s inscription in the temple of 
Ishtar in Niniveh (Thompson, AAA, XX, pl. XCf, 


2° Cf. this occurrence of “kohl” sent from Telmun 
with UET V 678:15 (170 (MA.NA) of SIM.BI.ZI 
coming from Telmun (cf. 1. 21). For the provenience 
of antimony cf. the evidence collected by R. C. Thompson, 
DACG, p. 49 ff. 

8° The ambassador of Telmun was a court-official with 
the title LO mu-ri-ib-ba-nu. This designation recurs in 
the Neo-Assyrian legal document Johns ADD 324: 15, 
while a LO mu-ra-ba-nu (Sa mdr Sarri) appears in ADD 
238: rev. 4, 230: rev. 16 and 240: rev. 5 (same person 
in all these instances) as well as in ADD 427: 25 and 
1248: rev. 5 (= AJSL 42, 265). 


p. 80ff.) reflects this change in its listing of the 
rulers of that region who bring their tribute to 
the king. New names and new—as well as old— 
countries appear here (lines 129-137): beside 
Hundaru the king of Telmun appears Ra-a-mit/ 
bat-te, king of Kuppi in whom we are well entitled 
to see the ruler of the country which Gudea calls 
Gubi and Gubin mentioning it together with 
Telmun, Makkan, and Meluhha as the source of 
stone and timber (Statue D iv: 9, Gu-bi-in* Cyl 
B VI 45). Assurbanipal stresses that no mes- 
senger of Kuppi or Qadé where king Padé ruled 
in the town of Iské has ever before set foot on 
Assyrian soil, they had to travel six months to 
bring their gifts and to greet the king. Another 
island — beyond Telmun— is then mentioned: 
“[a-y]-i-lum, king of the [ ]-people who 
resides in Hazmani which is an island alongside 
Telmun ” whose messengers had to travel a long 
way across the sea and overland to Assyria.** 

Since only two centuries later, the Achaemenian 
kings of Susa wore magnificent necklaces of real 
pearls (MDP VIII p. 51f.) it stands to reason 
that Indian pearl-fishers must have moved into 
the Persian Gulf rather soon after the change just 
described took place in the political situation. The 
pearls of the Gulf and of Telmun which then began 
to penetrate towards the West, have been swept 
through the entire Near East by the tide of inter- 
national trade released by the world-shaking expe- 
dition of Alexander. This import of the East was 
distributed by the same merchants who formerly 
plied the sea with boats loaded with copper, stone 
beads, and perfumes. “The merchant seeking 
goodly pearls” became a familiar figure (Matt. 
13:45) and a symbol of the now open door to the 
East which was not to be barred again. 


31In a revealing contrast to the attitude of Assur- 
banipal who promises Hundaru the “kingship” of 
Telmun in order to assure his allegiance in the conflict 
between Assyria and Babylonia, we find that the island 
must have been made a province of the latter (either by 
Nabopolassar or by Nebuchadnezzar II) because a “ gov- 
ernor of Telmun” (LO EN.NAM 8&4 Tel-munki) is men- 
tioned in an administrative document (VS VI 81) dating 
to the 11th year of Nabonidus. 
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THE EXCAVATIONS of Tell ‘AtSanah, ancient 
Alalah, which Sir Leonard Woolley conducted in 
1937-49, yielded a large number of exceptionally 
important inscribe< records in addition to notable 
material finds. In his preliminary report on the 
tablets from that North Syrian site Sidney Smith 
gave the first indication of the significance of these 
discoveries,” while his pamphlet on Alalakh and 
Chronology sought at the same time to place the 
combined epigraphic and material evidence in a 
broader historical setting. In 1949 appeared the 
study of The Statue of Idri-mi, again from the 
pen of Sidney Smith; this centered about a 
unique and doubtless the most important single 
text from Alalah, remarkable alike for its mani- 
fold difficulties and inherent promise.* It can now 
be seen that these two characteristics typify the 
Alalah documents as a whole. 

The volume here under review appeared in 1953. 
Its author is D. J. Wiseman, of the Department 
of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities of the British 


1Cf. D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets (abbr. AT). 
Occasional Publications of the British Institute of 
Archaeology at Ankara, No. 2. Pp. iv + 163, with 58 
plates of autographed texts. 

2 A (ntiquaries) J(ournal) 19. 38-48. 

* London, Luzac and Company, 1940. 

*Publ. of the Brit. Inst. at Ankara, No. 1. To my 
review of the book in JAOS 71.151 f. the following re- 
marks may here be added. Our understanding of Idrimi 
26f. has been advanced substantially by Goetze who 
would read INIM ur-tab-bi-a-ku t-ra-aq and translate 
‘He/I made the word “big” for you, (but) he/I will 
make (it) “empty” (again),’ with the appended sug- 
gestion that the subject referred to may be Idrimi’s 
adversary (JCS 4.229f.). An optional change in the 
reading of the first sign should help to make good sense 
of the entire phrase. Since akan(n)a is elsewhere fol- 
lowed either by qaba or by Sapdaru, as Goetze has noted, 
and since KA carries the required meaning, I propose 
to read igtabé for INIM and to take the two following 
words as a (possibly proverbial) consolation: ‘It has 
been much for you but (note the asyndeton) it will 
cease.” The verbs could well be taken impersonally, 
unless one prefers to see here a reflex of the passival ex- 
pression of the underlying Hurrian. For laconic proverbs 
to sum up a complex situation ef., e. g., I Kings 20. 11.— 
At the end of 1. 52 I would read is-me!-ma ‘(When the 
king) heard,’ which yields the very meaning that the 
context demands. 
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Museum. Mr. Wiseman’s work starts out with a 
brief analytical introduction devoted to some of 
the historical, linguistic, and contextual problems 
of his texts. The core of the book consists of a 
descriptive catalogue of the tablets, over 450 in 
number, which sets forth the contents of each 
document, often with a full transliteration and a 
more or less literal translation. Attached to the 
catalogue are extensive indices of proper names, 
place names, professions and occupations, and 
selected vocabulary entries. Especially valuable 
are the appended autographed copies of the texts 
which take up 58 closely filled plates. 

The book is thus a comprehensive report rather 
than a definitive publication. Many copies had 
to be left out and linguistic comment has been 
limited in the extreme. A fuller treatment would 
have required a publication several times the size 
of the present volume and would have entailed not 
only many months of additional labor but incal- 
culable difficulties of financial nature. In these 
circumstances, all cuneiformists and students of 
the history of the ancient Near East cannot but 
feel indebted to Mr. Wiseman for publishing what 
he could without further delay. His exemplary 
autographed copies and the prodigious amount of 
spade work that has gone into the catalogue and 
the indices provide a solid foundation on which 
others can build. Adequate evaluation of new 
sources must necessarily be a co-operative effort. 
The material will have to be “processed” on 
many sides and for various aspects: historical, 
political, legal, social, economic, linguistic, and 
others. Yet all subsequent contributions to the 
Alalah material, which are certain to be made in 
the months and years to come, will be the direct 
or indirect results of Mr. Wiseman’s basic effort. 

Any appreciation of the Alalah tablets that is 
attempted at this time (February 1954) has to be 
tentative and restricted in scope: nothing like a 
consensus can be apparent until the appearance of 
a representative number of critical reviews; and 
limitations of space and time oblige a reviewer to 
restrict himself to a selection of notes and com- 
ments. The following remarks have to be judged 
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accordingly. They will be presented in two parts. 
The first part will concentrate on several points 
of a general nature which derive from an analysis 
of more than one text. The second part, on the 
other hand, will offer marginal notes to some of 
the individual tablets in the order in which these 
tablets have been presented in the book before us. 


I 


The outstanding importance of the Alalah docu- 
ments is due to their bearing on a hitherto obscure 
section of the Fertile Crescent. The texts open up 
a new territory for research, which is the main 
reason why they are so difficult in many respects. 
To be sure, the border regions between Syria and 
Anatolia have been illuminated in recent decades 
by documents from Boghazkéy and Ugarit. These 
sources, however, do not go back essentially beyond 
the middle of the second millennium. The pre- 
ceding centuries have been so far a dark age in 
more ways than one. The Alalah tablets now 
afford a means toward filling the gap. For they 
stem from two well separated levels; those from 
uevel VII synchronize approximately with the 
Mari archives® and give us thus a substantial 
insight into local conditions in the 18th century 
which could hitherto be followed only with the 
aid of scattered references from the distant van- 
tage point at Mari; the texts from Level IV,® on 
the other hand, constitute a solid guide to the 
15th century. This still leaves us with a dark 
period of some two centuries, the dark age of 
Hittite history. Yet the new data on the older 
period enable us to see the later data in a better 
perspective and, incidentally, to readjust our views 
on the intervening years. 


Wiseman has rightly stressed the fact that Ala- 
lah was Hurrian to a considerable extent already 
in the 18th century (p. 9). This is immediately 
apparent from the proper names among which 
Hurrian elements are at least as prominent as the 
West-Semitic names, although their percentage 
does not become overwhelming until we reach 


5 Some of these texts, however, raise serious chrono- 
logical problems; cf., e. g., No. 412 (and see p. 9) which 
refers to a Kassite (no copy or transliteration is given). 

®*Tt should be stressed, however, that texts have occa- 
sionally been assigned also to levels other than VII and 
IV, as is noted in the Register (pp. 119-22). 


Level IV.7. The onomastic evidence is borne out 
by the use of Hurrian technical terms; e. g., No. 
*432 8 includes such tell-tale formations in -usht 
as ga-as-mu-us-hi and tap-hu-us-hu, and such 
typical plurals in -na as Sa-an-ni-na and hi-li!-na. 
It follows that Hurrian penetration into the area ® 
must have been underway for some time. Since 
the mass settlement of the Hurrians cannot, there- 
fore, be placed as late as the period of the relative 
blackout that precedes the middle of the second 
millennium, the Hurrians cannot very well be 
held responsible for that blackout, as has been 
often suggested. Rather, they were the victims of 
the upheaval in common with the West-Semitic 
portion of the population. Had the attendant dis- 
turbances been limited to Syria it would now be a 
comparatively simple matter to trace them to their 
source. For one significant ethnic element that is 
absent in the 18th century but attested in the 
15th—not only at Alalah but in Syria, Palestine, 
and elsewhere — consists of the Aryans.?° Their 
impact could be and often has been exaggerated, 
but they were not a negligible factor by any means. 
By the time of the 15th century they had become 
hurrianized to a considerable degree, so much so 
that the Mitanni dynasty employs Hurrian as the 
official language even though the kings may still 
bear Aryan names. In other words, it is alto- 
gether plausible to assume that it was the irrup- 
tion of these Aryans that upset the existing politi- 
cal and cultural equilibrium and interrupted 
progress for many decades — until at length the 
invaders succumbed in turn to the native cultures. 
This convenient hypothesis, however, is weakened 
by the fact of analogous conditions in contempo- 
rary Anatolia which Hittite evidence would seem 
to trace, at least in part, to the Kaskeans."! If the 


7 Where Wiseman places the Hurrian material at 
ninety-five per cent (p. 9). 

’The book employs the asterisk to mark the older 
texts and this usage has been followed also in the present 
paper. There are occasional discrepancies in this con- 
nection, as between the catalogue and the indices, but 
such slips are relatively easy to rectify. 

® Wiseman speaks of this element of the population 
in the 18th century as “already strong, if not indige- 
nous” (p. 9). Much more evidence than is as yet 
available would be needed to support the alternative 
possibility. 

10°Cf. R. T. O’Callaghan, Aram Naharaim, 56 ff., and 
note the review in JAOS 70. 307 ff. 

11 See now Goetze, BASOR 122 (1951) 20ff. Previ- 
ously the break in Hittite history had commonly been 
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events in question were interrelated —as seems 
probable—one would have to (a) connect the 
Kaskeans somehow with the Aryans; (b) assume 
that the KaSkeans had themselves been dislodged 
and driven by the Aryans; or (c) absolve the 
Aryans of any responsibility in the matter. In any 
event, the Hurrians cannot have been primary 
factors in this instance. 


The marked increase of Hurrian linguistic 
matter in the 15th century texts raises many 
points, of which only a few can be touched upon 
here. For one, the likelihood has been greatly 
enhanced that most, if not all, of the names of the 
contemporary ruling house of Alalah should be 
analyzed as Hurrian.’* For another, the extant 
Hurrian vocabulary has been substantially in- 
creased, although much of this material can only 
be guessed at. Local dialectal differences have 
also come to the fore, e.g., -whult (which forms 
occupational terms)** and muSuni (a divine epi- 
thet)** for the more commonly attested musnt. 


ascribed to the Hurrians. There remains of course the 
inherent probability that more than one factor was at 
work, whatever the initial impetus may have been. 

12 Cf. JAOS 71. 151-52. 

18 The number of such formations is exceptionally large 
in these texts and they can be based on non-Hurrian 
stems (cf. the long known halsuhlu, Alalah balsubuli, 
No. 101.9, and add hasihlu from the Billa texts, JCS 
7.116, n. 30; note, furthermore, masku-buli, ‘ leather- 
worker,’ No. 197; purkullu-huli ‘ stone-cutter,’ No. 227. 
8, and the like. At no time does the suffix produce a 
genuine agent noun, C. H. Gordon, Orientalia 7.51 and 
AnOr 25. 248. The only time that I know of when this 
suffix does not seem to denote an occupation is in 
wuruhli ‘south,’ JAOS 61. 287, yet even here some such 
personification as ‘stormer’ (cf. Akk. Situ/mehi) 
would seem to be implied. 

*The alternation muésni/musuni is known already 
from the Boghazkéy texts, ef. OIP 57.235. As for the 
meaning of this element, Goetze has recently called atten- 
tion to the passage in the treasury inventory from 
Qatna, line 179, where a notice of two lapis statuettes 
is followed by tu’dma@ Sum-&u Su-nu mu-Su-ni, concluding 
that “ mu&(u)-nt means ‘the twin’” (JCS 2.137 f.). 
The only difficulty with this otherwise attractive inter- 
pretation is that it would require us to find ‘twin’ in 
a great variety of onomastic compounds (cf. OIP 57 
[= NPN] 235f.; JCS 2.137f. which includes Aram- 
musuni, now No. 39.2; add Aki-musuni 113.3), and 
with more than one deity. There remains, of course, the 
possibility that we should translate “(two lapis statu- 
ettes,) namely twins; they are musuni” and take m. in 
the hitherto posited sense of ‘ sublime’ or the like (first 
proposed by Thureau-Dangin, RA 36. 22f.). In that case 
m. would not be a gloss to tu’dmu but an additional 
comment on the statuettes. 


For yet another, the relative scarcity of such mate- 
rial to date has led Wiseman to understandable 
errors. Some of these are simple to prove and 
rectify. E.g., in 2.73 Wiseman reads [....] 
sabé(meS) hur-ri-en-ni and translates ‘(If) either 
with the Hurrian warriors, etc.’ This reading is 
faulty on several counts: (a) The relevant ad- 
jectival form is hurr/wuhe, not *hurrenne;* 
(b) even if the latter were found, the syntax in 
this instance would have required the plural 
*hurrenna; (c) this text employs elsewhere the 
phrase (Sar sabé Hurri (lines 73, 74; cf. also 
Idrimi 44). The natural solution is to read here 
[Sar] sabeme’ Hur-ri béli* (cf. the form béle. 
line 51).— Similarly, 442.7 should not be read 
with Wiseman GUSKIN (HI.A) ru-uh-he but 
euskinh;-g-ru-uh-hé, thus giving us another occur- 
rence of the (borrowed) MHurrian word for 
‘gold’;?® and ma-ni-in ni-ih-tu-ma-ag-gi (line 8) 
should be changed to ma-ni-in-ni 1.; cf. maninnt 
‘neck chain’ or the like, EA 22 ii 6. 

In regard to societal organization, too, the 15th 
century texts provide significant new evidence of 
Hurrian penetration. This is immediately ap- 
parent from the terms employed in this connec- 
tion. Whether these consist of transparent Hur- 
rian elements, such as ehelena, or of real or possi- 
ble loanwords from various quarters which appear 
as Hurrian plurals, e.g., maryane-na, hupse-na, 
it is now established beyond any possibility of 
dispute that the society which these terms describe 
was basically Hurrian. 

The pertinent material is extensive but the pic- 
ture which it yields is as yet far from clear. Some 
of the difficulties may be lessened when the census 
lists, which are the principal source on the subject, 
are published in full; for the present we have only 
a small number of the representative texts while 
the rest of the material, except for occasional trans- 
literations, is merely summarized in the catalogue. 
As matters now stand, some old questions have 
been answered but at least as many new ones have 
been raised. Three main classes are to be dis- 
tinguished: (1) maryan(n)ena; (2) ehelena/ 
Suzubitu; (3) sabé namé (all plurals) ; cf. Nos. 
129, 187. The first of these is clearly a class 
apart, but the boundary between the other two is 
at times rather fluid, on present evidence.’ 


15 Cf. Speiser, I(ntroduction to) H(urrian) 2 n. 4. 
16 Ibid. 45, 113, 182; Ungnad, Subartu 96 f. 
*7 Cf. AT pp. 10f. and the texts in question ad loce. 
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Concerning the maryan(n)ena in Alalah two 
significant facts emerge. First, No. 15 demon- 
strates 1* that although this was a hereditary class 
of nobles (1. 5), the ruler had the authority to 
raise a subject to that status at any given time, 
the “knighthood” remaining in the family there- 
after. A priestly rank was, or could be, involved 
at the same time, probably implying economic 
grants from the temple estates. The particular 
incumbent of this text is assigned to the priest- 
hood of Enlil/Kumarbi,’® and is to have the same 
privileges as the priests of TeSub and Hebat. 
Second, all personal names of the m. that are listed 
in these texts and can be analyzed linguistically 
prove to be Hurrian: cf. Nos. 15, 128, 131). In 
other words, the term denoted a social category 
without regard to ethnic origins. And whether 
or not the word was originally Hurrian, it is cer- 
tainly treated as one in this and in other con- 
texts.2° The long-asserted connection of this group 
with chariots and horses is fully borne by the 
Alalah texts (cf. Index, p. 162). Ultimate cul- 
tural influence from the Aryan quarter remains 
thus probable, but the class name itself can neither 
prove it nor disprove it. The base *marya is just 
as likely to be an Indo-Aryan borrowing from 
Hurrian as the converse. 


The second category consists of the ehelena 
(also ehelli No. 211 and perhaps e-he-e, Nos. 198, 
202). These should not be equated formally with 
the hanyahe-class, as is done by Wiseman (p. 11), 
since the latter is clearly a sub-group of the sabé 
namé (cf. Nos. 129, 148-49). Synonymous with 
ehelena is the term Sizubitu (e.g., No. 131). 
Since No. 143 speaks of maré™® ehelena ana Siizubu 
and No. 187 appears to include the §. among 
those who are settled on the lands of the king, we 
may safely regard §. as Akkadian for ‘ freed-men’ 
(from ezébu), lit. ‘released’ (hardly ‘to be sent 
away, Wiseman, p. 66). The Hurrian root ehl 
would then have to be similarly interpreted, an 
assumption that accords very well with the common 


18 Cf. also No. 91. For No. 15 note AJ 19. 43-44. 

1° Cf. B. Landsberger, at H. G. Giiterbock, Kumarbi 
107. 

2° Cf. F. Friedrich, AfO 14.348 n. 7; Mitanni Letter 
ili 32; Speiser, at O’Callaghan, JKF 1. 324 n. 38; ef. also 
O’Callaghan’s complete paper, ibid. pp. 309-24, “New 
Light on the Maryannu as ‘ Chariot-Warrior.’” Inevit- 
ably, this paper needs to be modified in the light of the 
added Alalah material. 


use of this element in theophorous names. The 
term is applied in our texts to such professions 
and occupations as shepherds, grooms, singers, 
leather-workers, and the like (Nos. 148, 197), 
which is entirely consistent with the above inter- 
pretation. 


The third and lowest category consists of the 
sabé namé which may be rendered ‘ rural retainers.’ 
Among the subdivisions of this group are the 
hupsena ‘ colont’ ** and the hanyah(h)e(na) (e.g., 
Nos. 129, 131, 148, 149) ; the latter may be linked 
with or described as the ekitu (No. 143; cf. also 
No. 132 and note 1-ki-te, No. 190), perhaps some- 
thing like ‘indigent.’ In any case, the hanyahhe 
belong to a low class of crown servants whose 
tasks sre not unlike those of the ehelena (cf. No. 
131), Sut whose social status is a notch lower (see 
above). They are socially on a par with the 
hupse(na), with whom they are subsumed jointly 
under the sabé namé, although their respective 
occupations were not to be confused, to judge from 
the more detailed lists. 


Aside from these classes stand the SA.GAZ/ 
Hab/piru.?* The important contribution of the 
Alalah texts to the elusive problem which this 
group has posed is foreshadowed by Wiseman’s 
remarks on p. 12 and will be discussed more fully 
in a forthcoming monograph by Moshe Greenberg. 
Associated with the SA.GAZ in a manner that 
has yet to be determined are the sabé Sanannu 
(Nos. 145, 183, 352), also listed as 10™* sa-na- 
nu-he (No. 350.9) ;** one text (No. 202) uses 
the form 1 a-Sa-an-nu and a-Sa-a-nu. Albright’s 
suggestion (p. 11, note 4) that this should be 
translated as ‘archer(s)’ is plausible, but his pro- 
posed derivation from Akkadian Sandnu-Sitnunu, 
based on a stem inn ‘to contest, strive’ (ibid.), 
would seem exceedingly doubtful. It does not ac- 
cord with the variants just cited, notably the 
writing with s, which should normally presuppose 
an underlying sibilant rather than a spirant.** 


*1Cf. BASOR 83 (1941) 36-39 and ibid. 86 (1942) 
36-37. 

*2 The unique form Ja-a’-bi-ru in *58.29 (18th cen- 
tury) is puzzling and (if the reading of the second sign 
is correct) potentially very important. Its main pur- 
pose may be conceivably to indicate some such form as 
*Habiru which could be highly significant, if confirmed ; 
ef. comment on *Akaptahe, 91.2, below. 

23 Erroneously transliterated as &a-. 

*4 Cf. my remarks in JAOS 68. 11 f. 
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Another interesting social designation is sabe™® 
mas-ki-en (Nos. 180, 182; written logographically 
in No. 188). In view of the other lists, this term 
is more likely to represent a synonym for one of 
the groups already cited rather than an inde- 
pendent category. The most probable counter- 
part would seem to be ekiitu (see above). The 
vocalization with -a- in the first syllable (if it is 
not merely an orthographic variant) is not a radi- 
cal departure in the Alalah dialect; note, e. g., 
the regular writings KuSa(h), the name of the 
Hurrian moon god (cf. Index, p. 140), for the 
otherwise attested Kusuh. 

The texts have much to say also about prevailing 
economic conditions. Most important in this re- 
spect are the 18th century documents, inasmuch 
as the 15th century has already received inde- 
pendent illustration from the Ugaritic material 
and the Amarna texts, not to mention the valuable 
sidelights contained in the Arrapha material. 
According to these earlier texts, the local ruler 
(Sarrum, 14*5) often invested in loans** which 
he either made in the first instance or else bought 
up from previous creditors. The arrangement was 
antichretic, precisely as in the Nuzian tidenniitu 
transactions: ** The person of the debtor (or mem- 
bers of his family) secured the loan while his 
services took care of the interest. The Alalah 
term for this kind of transaction is manzazanitu 
(Nos. *18, *20, etc.), obviously ‘stand(ing) in.’ 
The debtor in the case may be designated outright 
as ‘hostage’ (littum, No. *23.5). A prominent 
lender of this type is Ammitaku, ruler of Alalah, 
and his standard formula deserves attention. It is 
kaspum ul ussab (wv) ul itta/urar (*29. 9-11; *30. 
7-11, with the variant form it-tu-ra-ar; *31. 8-9). 
The explanation of this laconic clause is aided by 
the corresponding 15th century variant: kaspu 


25 The latter designation can on no account be taken 
with Wiseman to mean ‘Governor’ (p. 2 and passim). 
Both designations, e.g., are applied in the older texts 
to Ammitaku without implying that he is ever anything 
other than the local ruler. The same usage is well 
attested in Mari and elsewhere. It is documented even 
for the Babylonian Hammurabi himself, e.g., ARM I 
93.6f.: l6Babiliki and is the equivalent of ‘Hammu- 
rabi, the Babylonian (ruler).’ 

26 It is evidently this sort of situation that is alluded 
to in the Dialogue Between Master and Servant, KAR 
96 rev. 7: qip-tu eli qip-tu ip-pu-us ‘he will make in- 
vestment upon investment.’ It was apparently a highly 
profitable enterprise. 

27 Cf, JAOS 52 (1932) 350 ff. 


*¥ 


sibta la isu*® % D.*° ig-ra la isu ‘the money is 
not subject to interest and the [debtor] is not 
subject to hire’; cf. 47. 10-11; 49. 12-14; 50. 4-5. 
Accordingly, the older clause must have a similar 
force. The first verb is obvious: ‘it shall bear 
no interest,’ or the like. The second verb, how- 
ever, is troublesome. It presupposes *nérr or 
*ndrr, which in turn would imply a denominative 
from anduraru ‘fiscal release.’*° Fortunately, 
such denominative use is attested in *65. 6-7: 
i-na an-da-ra-ri-im ** %-ul i-na-an-da-ar ‘ she shall 
not be granted remittance from her financial obli- 
gations.’ The older clause, then, turns out to 
mean ‘the money shall bear no interest, neither 
shall it. be remitted.’** The latter phrase says 
presumably that the transaction cannot be modified 
short of full payment by the debtor. In the later 
period, on the other hand, the debtor had to be 
given assurance that he could not be hired out at 
the creditor’s whim or on account of the creditor’s 
greed. The debtor’s services, in other words, were 
not further negotiable. 


II 


The comments which follow consist of selected 
marginal notes to individual texts, in the order of 
their presentation. Wiseman’s system of marking 
the older texts with an asterisk has been retained. 
In addition, an “x” appended to the number indi- 
cates that the text, or passage, in question has not 
as yet been published in copy. 


*1: 18— This clause bears a striking resem- 
blance to the oath formula known from all the 
extant versions of the Etana Epic, cf. Babyloniaca 


*8m4s nu tuku; spelled out: 
50. 4-5. 

*°D(ebtor). In *49.13 the person involved is IXXX- 
(KuSah)-mati, whose name appears as KuSammati in 
lines 4, 9; in *47.10 the second party is referred to as 
Si-na-ti ‘they,’ namely, the debtor and his wife, the 
plural implying perhaps nisdé ‘the (other) people’; ef. 
*24, 12. 

8° Cf. Weidner, ZA. 43. 120 ff. 

81 For the second -a- ef. maskén, above. 

8? A comparable provision in the tidennitu texts reads: 
Summa eqlu mad la inakkis Summa gseher u la uraddi/a 
“if the field is (too) large, it shall not be curtailed; 
if it is (too) small, it shall not be increased’; in other 
words, the transaction is final; ef. JAOS 52.354, 362. 
The present clause signifies that the money involved 
shall, on the hand, not be liable for interest and, on the 
other hand, it shall not be remitted; the conditions of 
the loan remain intact until the money has been repayed. 


si-ib-ta la i-Su, No. 
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12 13.12, AfO 14 300.6. In a paper read at 
Yale University in 1952 I ventured to suggest 
that the Etana oath echoed an old treaty formula. 
The present passage confirms that suggestion. 
19-20 —‘shall impress (litebbi) feminine parts 
into his male parts,’ i. e., shall change him into a 
woman. 

2: 5—mi-in-di... mi-in-di ‘perhaps. . . per- 
haps.’ 21— The second sign is not Sallatu but 
ga-du, just as in line 2%, where we must read 
ltha-za-an-nu ga-du 5 1u™e® Sibati( SI-BU)™*-su; 
cf. the parallel !*ha-za-an-nu it-ti 5 1u™*5SI-BU!, 
3.32. 24—read a-na ka-Sa! 32 — The penalty 
involved adds up to 12 times the current price of 
males, cf. 3.18. The offence is theft, and we 
know from other roughly contemporary sources 
that the fine in such cases could be twelve-fold in 
certain circumstances; cf. D. Cross, AOS 10 32, 
and add G. R. Meyer, Mitt. d. Inst. f. Orient- 
forschung I (abbr. MIO, Berlin 1953) 122. The 
Anatolian instances, accordingly, are not as un- 
usual as Meyer suggests. 49, 51—read 1-pd-al- 
la-[aS] and i8-tu pd-al-Si, ‘should breach’ and 
‘from the breach’ respectively; note the accom- 
panying ha-ar-ri (51) and cf. the provisions in 
CH 21 and Ex. 22.1. 55, 60—bu-RI-lu-ti would 
seem to be clarified by the new provision of the 
Kizzuwatna treaty which has just been published 
by G. R. Meyer, MIO 1 116.17 ff., cf. p. 120. 
There the point at issue is the transfer or expatria- 
tion of local inhabitants against the wishes of the 
state; note especially the use of er@bu in that con- 
nection, just as in the text before us. It is that 
sense, then, that ana b. must convey, and we should 
read accordingly a-na bu-tal-lu-ti. The term ap- 
pears to be connected with bitati™e® bi-tal-le-en-nt 
(189x) and bitati>4 ti-bal-li-nw (192x), and the 
key to its origin may be contained in annitum 
awélitu™e® sa ittabil (163x). <A decision in this 
matter may be possible when these texts have been 
published. %3—on “hur-ri-en-ni” see above, p. 
20. 

4: 15—Read qd-ta-ti, ‘surety, cf. *24.12 
(read ga-ta,!-tu-su-nu). 

*7: 20—The use of lissuqma-lilqi ‘shall re- 
ceive a preferential portion’ is a good instance of 
the spread of intimate Mesopotamian legal con- 
cepts to neighboring areas as early as OB times; 
ef. Koschaker, NKRA 36 ff. 

*8: 8— paqdakkum ‘was entrusted to thee.’ 
31 — Sa itturwma ‘he who again... ,’ not ‘ who- 
ever retracts.’ 


*11: %— Divide a-bi a-ya-st-im, not a-bi-a ya- 
Si-1m. 

14, 15: The form 'Sa-us-sa-ta-at-tar may re- 
quire a revision of the current etymology of the 
name, for which see AnOr 26. 57. 

16: 12— The last sign must be -ma! (not -sw). 

1%: The background of the transaction here 
recorded has to be reconstructed (with consequent 
changes in the translation) as follows: S had 
asked for the hand of A’s daughter and had made 
the betrothal payment ‘in accordance with the 
custom (paras) of Aleppo.’ Subsequently A 
‘turned into an evildoer’ (ana bél mastkti ittur) 
and was put to death for his crime, the palace 
confiscating his property. Now S recovers his 
deposit from the palace and releases the king from 
any future claim. 

*29 ff.: For itta/urar see above, p. 22. 

*35: 8ff.— The full date formula (to be cor- 
rected in the Introduction, p. 4) reads: ‘ Year of 
Ammitaku, the king (lugal.é), when he chose 
the daughter of the Ibla-ite (ruler) for his son 
for marriage.’ 

*41: 12— The spelling w,-ra. Se-ra, alongside 
such variants as w-ra-am Se-ra-am_ *11. 25, ur-ra 
Se-ra 74.11, and others (cf. Introd., pp. 21, 22) 
is important in view of the remarks of E. Weidner, 
AfO 15.83. The phrase does not mean ‘day and 
night,’ with Wiseman, p. 24, but ‘for all time, 
forever,’ cf. Weidner, loc. cit. and the references 
there cited. Weidner considered, with all due re- 
serve, the possibility that this idiom may somehow 
be based on the Hurrian pair hur- ‘day’ and Ser- 
‘night,’ assuming that v. Brandenstein’s transla- 
tion of these terms is correct (cf. MVAG 46/2 
71 n. 1). Added support of Weidner’s supposi- 
tion might have been found in Aram. ’orta ‘ dusk’ 
(not ‘light’). Yet the present writing with UD 
would seem to invalidate all such speculation. 
For the present, at any rate, the idiom has to be 
traced back to ‘day and dawn,’ whatever its 
further semantic development may have been. 

*42: 8— Read ba-al-tu ‘ surviving,’ cf. bal-tu 
47.15.9—‘If any one among them wishes to 
leave’ (town, which bears a communal responsi- 
bility for the loan, he must first repay the loan in 
full). 

49: 15—ana Sulmaént has here the sense of 
‘as a bonus’; for §. in general cf. J. Finkelstein, 
JAOS 72 77 ff. 

*55. This text is highly significant in many 
ways in spite of words that are still obscure. In 
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il-kam % di-ku-tam (7%, 12) we have a phrase 
signifying corvée, conscript services.’** A hen- 
diadys, il-kum wu kit-tum, ‘standing feudal service’ 
is used in line 20. Should such an obligation 
apply to the purchased villages, it shall remain 
the responsibility of the seller. (The passage 
surely does not mean ‘if there is justice’ in these 
villages, p. 48.) There is a parallel clause in the 
Nuzi texts to the effect that the seller must bear 
the feudal services of the land involved (tlka Sa 
eqli nasi). Infringement of the contract (Sa 
ibbalakkatw) shall entail a fine of 10,000 (ribbat) 
shekels of gold and the forfeiture of property (ina 
epirisu ittasst). The noun in question may best 
be discussed under the following text. 

*56: This text starts out by listing three towns 
or settlements ‘together with their districts.’ 
There follow the respective epirt units of five 
other settlements. It is not clear whether these 
units are part of the first three townships or 
whether they concern only the last five settlements. 
Next appears this general statement: w é-pi-ri-Su 
a-Sa-ar i-ba-as-Su-ui vi-sa-an-na-agq %-li-tig-qi (10-11) 
‘and wherever his epirt may be, he shall specify 
and take.” The forfeiture clause this time (37) 
reads ina kaspisu illi ‘he shall forfeit his money,’ 
without necessarily proving that kaspu and epirt 
are direct synonyms. In *76 and *95x the e. is 
linked with its town. In *6.7 e. is listed along- 
side mimmi. Finally, *58 speaks once again of 
‘the complete district’ of the town conveyed and 
sums up significantly: e-pi-ru an-nu-t a-na e-pi-ri 
Sa '“A-la-la-ah w-ul ti-uwh-hu (15-17) ‘that e. 
shall not be joined to the e. of the Alalahian.’ 
From all this it would appear that e. signifies 
(a) either the income from lands or (b) the total 
given land unit. In favor of the latter assump- 
tion is the parallel use of paétu gamruw ‘total dis- 
trict’ (*56.4, *58.2) and the indication that an 
e. might be involved in occasional feudal ser- 
vices (*55.6ff.), i.e., that it could be a taxable 


°° The Akkadian phrase in question has to be viewed 
as a hendiadys (a badly neglected aspect of Akkadian 
grammar), just as the contrasted ilkum u kittum; in 
the first instance we have occasional obligations; in the 
other, standing services. For the use of the former 
phrase in Kassite texts ef. AfO 15.131. (In lines 4-5 
AN-ut-sti-nu and er-se-es-sti-nu appear to be glosses to 
the preceding e-le-nu and Sa-ap-la-nu respectively, as if 
reproducing the Sumerian an.ta and ki.ta with the 
appropriate pronominal suffixes, or better yet, the known 
Hurrian equivalents of these terms, ashuwe and turiwe, 
ef. Syria XII, Pl. LI iv 3-4.) 


land unit. Wiseman’s Index connects the word 
with the corresponding Akkadian term for ‘ soil’ 
(p. 60), but his Catalogue suggests also ‘harvest’ 
(ebiru, at *55) and even ‘?transit-tax’ (fr. erébu? 
at *56). The Alalah usage could well be based 
on the technical value of epiru in the mathematical 
texts, namely, ‘volume, capacity’ (cf. AOS 29 
170; Sumer 8 54f.), hence land-mass in general, 
real estate, or the like. 24—wkdl ul inazzagq ‘shall 
retain unmolested.’ 30, 31—Instead of rendering 
these lines ‘10 mana of copper bakbatim and 20 
mana of copper kazzutim’ (p. 48) we must surely 
read 10 ma-na sig ba-aq-ma-tim 10 ma-na sig 
94,-az-zu-tim ‘ten minas of plucked wool and ten 
minas of sheared wool.’ These are annual suste- 
nance rations, consisting of clothing, oil, and 
drink. Copper has no place in them. The de- 
scriptive terms, moreover, are well attested for 
wool, that of the sheep being plucked and that of 
the goats sheared (Cross, AOS 10 28). Note, 
furthermore, HSS V 14 8f.: 3 ma-na sig.me8 
ba-qi-ma-tu ‘three minas of plucked wool.’ 

70x: The name of the principal party cannot 
be Ili-silli since the form 'AN.MI.LI (48.3) 
interchanges with '-lim-AN-ma (47.3) and must 
thus stand for 'Ilimili(ma).—The price of 1,000 
shekels of refined silver for a slave girl “and two 
others” is enormous when compared with the 
normal price of 25 shekels (67, 68). Some kind 
of error has to be assumed. 

91: 2—-The name which is normalized as 
Akap-dagan (p. 54) appears in the copy as !A-kab- 
ta-gan/hé. It can scarcely be anything other than 
Agab-tahe, cf. Ungnad, BA VI 5 p. 9, a possible 
variant of Agab-tae (tbid., but cf. NPN 261). 
Such alternative writings coupled with the ad- 
missible -2 in KuSu(h) (Speiser, IH 45), Alalah 
Kusa(h) (Index, p. 140), may perhaps have a 
bearing on the form Ha-a’/h-bi-ru in *58. 29, 
suggesting there a graphic device signifying a long 
vowel or a stressed syllable.** 

92: This is an important witness of marriage 
customs, but the text is unfortunately in poor 
condition. Here and in the two related texts 


*4 It should be borne in mind, however, that the present 
instance involves a medial sound and that this may be 
analogous to the weak sound that is reflected by the ’a 
(£) of the TiSadal text (RA 42 6. 6, 18, 12, 16). There 


is, furthermore, the outside possibility that the second 
sign in Ha-«-bi-ru is intended in some way to point to 
the proper pronunciation of the following labial; ef. IH 
60 (on Tesub-‘adal). 
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which follow genders are constantly confused (e. g., 
assatam*@™ Sa-na-am 94x. 16, cf. 93.8), evidently 
under progressive Hurrian influence, there being 
no grammatical gender in that language. 6—read 
perhaps i-z[i/-t]r-Si ‘rejects him!’ 18—possibly 
a-na-pa-ni-im-ma! ullad ‘ gives birth first.’ 

120: 6— Should this be a-na ma-Sa-t id-di-in? 

128-184: For the social and military group- 
ings, see above, pp. 20 ff. 

189x-192x: The term pur(r)i-na, which is ap- 
plied to lands and houses, is in all probability 
based on Akk. piru ‘lot’ which is known to de- 
scribe one type of real estate holdings under the 
crown in the social organization of the Hurrians ; 
cf. JAOS 55 439. The Hurrian plural ending 
-na is not surprising in these circumstances. 

224: 1—vi-la-ku ‘are scheduled to go’ (not 
‘went,’ p. 78) is a technical term for conscription 
well attested in the Nuzi documents. rev. 4, 9— 
a-na ma/ba-ga-nu-ti, ma/ba-qa-na surely has noth- 
ing to do with ‘ plucking sheep’ (p. 79). The term 
in question is evidently Hurrian makannt > makan- 
nitu which has long been known to denote a form 
of ‘ gift, cf. ZA 41 27 n. 1. In the present in- 
stance the men in question appear to represent a 
permanent assignment to Mitanni. 

227: 6— The occupation mardatu-huli refers 
to the products described as mardatu(m) which 
are familiar from Nuzi and Mari, cf. JNES 11 
136f. <A form of weaving or knitting, with possi- 
ble extension to wicker work, is apparently involved. 

*237: 4-5 — In a-na ku-na-te and a-na a-du-un 
the 18th century texts would seem to have refer- 
ence to ‘rations’ and ‘fodder’ respectively, as 
Wiseman has surmised. The first noun may be 
Semitic; cf. a-na ku-un-na *238.3 which shows 
that -te is a suffix. On the other hand, a. has to 
be Hurrian because of a-du *238.4, *269. 73, 
ad-du *245.3, and a-ad-du *256x, alongside a-du- 
un, since the grammatical complement is here -n. 
Incidentally, -n is found also occasionally attached 
to personal names, e.g., Ammiya-an *238. 6, 
Haliya-n *238.22 (alongside Haliya *388. 3), 
Paliya-n *238.31; cf. also Ammuwa-n *239x. 
This variation, particularly in the older texts, 
should be borne in mind in connection with the 
problem of the -n in the Hurrian noun system in 
general, for which cf. IH 106f. 

*269. The assumption that ‘the great king’ 
stands for the king of Mitanni (p. 86) can hardly 


be made in connection with a Level VII text unless 
supported by good evidence; cf. also *376 f. 

329: 2— ta-bal, here and passim cannot possi- 
bly be derived from ‘brought, delivered’ and 
taken to mean ‘ newly-born’ (p. 94). Wiseman’s 
interpretation is refuted by his own 2 ta-bal Sar- 
Sarrati siparri (396x), where a listing of ‘chains’ 
precludes anything like ‘newly-born.’? The Alalah 
usage is paralleled in the Amarna letters, where 
tapalu may be used of horses, garments, and orna- 
ments (cf. VAB 2 II 1529). On the other hand, 
this new material shows that ‘ pair’ is also out of 
place (cf. Wiseman, p. 94) since the summation 
in 329.12 proves the term to indicate single 
entries. The assumption that tapalu meant ‘ pair’ 
(ZA 40 79f.) was due to the use of this term with 
articles of clothing, where Semitic may have duals, 
or such a form as Akk. wténitu; cf. our ‘ pair of 
sleeves, trousers’). Basically, however, ¢. can 
mean only ‘item, outfit, suit,’ or the like. The 
translation would have to vary with the context. 

407x: Read saplu ‘ bowl.’ 

417: 2, 3— Since lines 4ff. say that so many 
pieces of furniture are to be made by each car- 
penter, the same notation must be sought in the 
preceding entries. Hence the repeated phrase at 
the end of 2 and 3 has to be given as *ki-ga;-dd-e 
‘three apiece,’ the number at the beginning serv- 
ing as a determinative. The first line contains 
Sina-dae ‘two apiece.’ The value ‘three’ for kig 
has long been suspected: cf. Speiser, ASOR 16 
133 and IH 82, but this is the first time that we 
have positive confirmation. The suffix is com- 
posite, for it contains the element -d/t-, as in 
emanduhlu ‘decurion,’ plus the adverbial -ae (IH 
118f.; RHA 39 196 n. 21). 

422x: 3—In mi-Se-na we probably have the 
name of a country; cf. Lacheman, Nuzi I 541. 

425: 2— For Se-Sa-tu-ub-hé-na as a qualifica- 
tion of chariots cf. Nuzi I 538 (used of wheels). 

432: %—The implement or weapon Sa-an- 
ni(-na) (note ‘swords’ in line 13) may well be- 
long to the Sanannu etc. group of men, ef. above, 
p. 21, which would strengthen the assumption 
of the Hurrian origin of the term, without making 
it definite (note, e. g., patena ‘quivers’ in 430; 
cf. p. 110). The mention of 1 a-la-la-ah (line 30) 
(line 30) is suggestive in this context. 

440. For the corrected readings of some of the 
Ilurrian terms here given cf. above, p. 20. 
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WITH THE ADVENT of the Fifth Dynasty, the 
administration of the Upper Egyptian nomes 
completes a transition which is of the highest 
importance in the subsequent history of the Old 
Kingdom. By this time the responsibilities of a 
provincial administrator have come, for the most 
part, to center upon a single nome; his interest 
in the territory he governs is strengthened accord- 
ingly, and he usually elects to build his tomb in 
the nome he now regards as his own province. An 
important exception to this state of affairs during 
the Fifth Dynasty is Nfr-nswt, who built his tomb 
near the royal Residence at Giza, and who had 
three provinces under his control, including the 
10th (Aphroditopolite) and 8th (Thinite) nomes 
of Upper Egypt.’ In both respects he continues 
the earlier tradition exemplified by such Fourth 
Dynasty officials as Mtn (Saqqara)? and Ntr-‘pr.f 
(Dahshur).* 


1. The tomb of Nfr-m3.t, at Dahshur 


The exceptional case of Nfr-nswt becomes all 
the more interesting in view of the fact—hitherto 
unrecognized, to my knowledge—that yet another 
Dyn. V* administrator of the Abydos province is 
known who elected to build his tomb near the 
Residence. This is Nfr-m3.t, whose brick mastaba 
was discovered by Maspero at Dahshur. Of his 
titles, the two which most concern us are given 
as follows by Maspero,® and subsequently by 


1 Junker, Giza 3, figs. 27, 28. Junker dates the tomb 
of this official to the middle of the Fifth Dynasty, ibid., 
pp. 16, 168. The choice between Nfr-nswt and Né&wt-nfr 
(as Junker transcribes it) is not an easy one; see 
Ranke, P.N. I, 197.14, whe compares the fem. name 
Nfr.t-nswt (7). 

? Urk. I, pp. 1 ff. 

° Ntr-‘pr.f’s stela was found within the Valley Temple 
of Sneferu by Ahmed Fakhry; the nomes governed by 
this official are Upper Egypt 5, 6 and 7. For my data 
concerning this official I am much indebted to the kind- 
ness of Prof. Fakhry. 

«The evidence for this dating will be given in the fol- 
lowing discussion. 

5 Trois années de fouilles, Miss. arch. frang., Mémoires 
I, p. 191, no. 4. None of the stones from Dahshur which 
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Barsanti:¢ |} AW = (Barsanti j ). 


TOa =< a 
Though both copies render the final sign by 
slightly different forms of the hieroglyph wh, 
there seems little doubt that the emblem of the 


nome of Abydos ( % ) was intended in the origi- 


nal inscription. That a nome is involved is con- 
firmed by the titles preceding this emblem; the 
title imy-r wp(w).t is, during Dyns. IV and V, 
one of the most characteristic offices held by the 
supervisor of an Upper Egyptian nome. In Dyn. V 
it usually figures as one of a set group of titles in 
which ssm t3 plays an equally characteristic role ;7 
the nome sign heads (less often follows) this 
titulary.* If greater brevity is desired, however, 


the titulary may be reduced to lo & x ; this 


combination appears, for example, (without nome 
emblems) on the base of Nfr-nswt’s seated statue,® 
while the wall reliefs of his tomb list the full 
titulary more than once. Undoubtedly the pair 
of titles on the lintel of Nfr-m3.t’s false door 
represent a similar abridgement of the full Dyn. V 
titulary. 


are discussed in this section are in the Cairo Museum, 
and there is apparently little hope of finding them stored 
elsewhere. 

® Ann. Serv. 3 (1902), p. 204, no. 5. This and the 
preceding note will apply to all future references to 
Nfr-m3‘.t unless noted otherwise. 

7 See Junker, A. Z. 75 (1939), p. 75, and Kees, Provin- 
zialverwaltung II, Nachr. Gesell. Wiss. Gottingen, Ph.- 
hist. Kl. 1933, pp. 586-589. 

’ Nome sign at head of titles: Davies, Sheikh Said, 
Pls. 9, 15; Junker, ibid., figs. 27, 28; the Dyn. VI Hwns 
of Zawiyet el Meitin (L.D. II, 105, 107, 109; for the 
date see W. S. Smith, Hg. Sculpture and Painting, p. 
216.) In the provincial tombs the name of the nome 
may be omitted (Mackay, Harding, Petrie, Bahrein and 
Hemamieh, Pls. 9 ff.; Petrie, Deshasheh, Pl. 6. The date 
of the latter is Dyn. VI; see W. S. Smith, op. cit., p. 
219). The nome emblem follows the titles of K3.i-whm, 
Zawiyet el Meitin (L. D. II, 110h). 

® Junker, Giza 3, fig. 32. Other examples (some with 
imy-r wp(w).t alone): Bahrein and Hemamieh, Pls. 
21, 23; Sheikh Said, Pl. 13 (and ef. Pl. 15); L.D. II, 
109 (nome emblem preceding). The stela of Nir-‘pr.f 
contains an earlier example (see above, note 3). 
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Not only did Nfr-m3.t and Nfr-nswt both hold 
the governorship of the Abydos nome, and proba- 
bly at not too different a period; both are also 
hm-ntr priests of Chephren.*®? These similarities 
are readily explained when it is seen that Nfr-m3.t 
names himself as the son of a Nfr-nswt.1 And 


conversely, a son called the 1s Nfr-m>.t ap- 


pears in the tomb of Nfr-nswt.1? It is reasonable 
to suppose that the same father and son are named 
in either case, and this supposition is borne out 
by the data involved in a further problem. 


The inscription of Nfr-m3.t¢ that has just been 
considered in part is described by Barsanti** as a 
“bande horizontale du haut de la stéle” ; it is pre- 
ceded by offering formulae. Associated with this 
is a drum “du centre [de la stéle],” on which the 
names of father and son are repeated, without 
titles. Maspero, on the other hand, describes the 
inscription as “le bandeau” of “une porte en 
pierre calcaire”; he gives only titles and names. 
On the lintel he associates with it is 

ams 
SS te HH ge Oa Lat a7 A : 

It would appear that two different sets of in- 
scriptions are involved here—one belonging to a 
false door, the other to an actual entrance. Bar- 
santi calls the owner of his false door “ Nefer 
miat IT,” because he has found the name of another 
Nfr-m3.¢ in a neighboring mastaba.1* Of the 


10 For Nfr-nswt, see gaan Giza vans fig. 30. 


‘ols, Kes oS an 


(Maspero 3 ). Barsanti, loc. cit., has interpreted 
J a 


this as meaning that Nfr-m3‘.t was a “ fils royal,” with- 
out specifically translating the passage, and Porter and 
Moss (Bibliog. III, p. 239) likewise list him as “ King’s 
son of his body.” The phrase nh.t.f has led to this 
error, since it characteristically follows statements of 
royal or divine filiation (Wb. III, 357). There are other 
instanees where it refers to non-royal parentage, how- 
ever (e.g. L. D. II, 18, 27, 71b; Davies, Deir el Gebréwi 
II, Pls. 10, 13, and see note following). 

2 Junker, Giza 3, fig. 28, top register. The sons and 
daughters are identified as “ His children of his body,” 
using the same phrase that is discussed in the preceding 
note. For mé(.w).f nh.t.f see also L. D. II, 27. 

*® The following references to Barsanti and Maspero 
are again as in notes 5 and 6 above, unless otherwise 
indicated. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 203-4, where all the fragments attri- 
buted to “ Nefer-miat [I] ” are presented. 


four fragments found in this second mastaba only 
one bears Nfr-m3'.t’s name, however, and this is a 
drum lintel which, allowing for slight inaccuracies 
in the copies, contains the same inscription as the 
lintel of Maspero’s door. There is thus some doubt 
that Barsanti has rightly identified the owner of 
the adjacent mastaba as another NV fr-ms *.t, for it 
is not clear if the lintel was found in situ; if it 
was not, then this inscription may have come from 
the neighboring mastaba, and may even be the 
same as the one published by Maspero.’® 


At the same time, the supposed “ Nefer-maat 
[1] ” is apparently also a member of the Nfr-nswt 
family. Across the top of a relief slab from his 
tomb, showing a seeming couple facing left, is 
the inscription = ae Yi 2 VG athe 
length of the lacunae is probably indicated only 
approximately. In view of the differentiation of 
rh n§wt and rh.t nswt here, [hm.t.f] is probably 
to be restored in the first lacuna, so that the name 
of Nfr-nswt would be followed by that of his wife; 
it is less likely that [s3.f] should be supplied, 
with the son’s name following, as in note 11.® 
The inscriptions on a second relief slab indicate 
that the aforementioned Nfr-nswt is in fact the 
one we are interested in. This piece depicts the 
owner before an offering table, opposite his wife ; 
the seated figures of four men are ranged in two 
registers behind the wife, and the two names of 
these men which have been preserved correspond 
exactly with the names of two sons of Nfr-néwt: 


US CJ (Junker, idid., fig. 28: BYr) 


and Uo (to be corrected to Bef 


Junker, ibid., figs. 28, 30). The second man has 
a title shd wi3 which does not accompany his name 
in his father’s tomb; it is given for two other sons 
of Nfr-nswt, however, and K3.i-hr-s.t.f may have 
had it also. 

The name of yet another of Nfr-nswt’s sons, 
K3.i-wd-‘nh.i is now seen to be the owner of a 
mastaba found by Maspero in the near vicinity of 


15 Porter and Moss, loc. cit., take the lintels to be the 
same piece, but come to the reverse conclusion, that 
Maspero’s two inscriptions belong to two persons, the 
two Nfr-m3‘.t’s of Barsanti. 

*®In this case one should expect both forms to be 
mase. rh nswt or the older rbt nswt (as in note 11), 
which is both masc. and fem. 
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the British Museum,** names him as p aN P 


A false door from his tomb, now in 


the title which precedes his name in his father’s 
mastaba. Was the owner of the “ Nefer-miaat [I] ” 
tomb likewise a son? If so, he could not very 
well have had the name Nfr-m3‘.t himself, because 
there is only one son of that name mentioned in 
the tomb of Nfr-nswt, and the names of all the 
children seem to be given there. The name Nfr- 
n§wt is barred on similar grounds, for no son of 
this name appears in the Giza mastaba. The Nfr- 
nswt mentioned above the standing couple would 
be his father; and, restoring hm.t.f, this couple 
would represent his father and mother. The men 
pictured behind the owner’s wife on the false door 
would accordingly be brothers. Still assuming 
that the owner may be a son of Nfr-nswt, one 
might wonder if this son is not the same “ Nefer- 
miat IT” who is buried in the adjacent tomb — 
in other words, if the ruins of a single mastaba 
have not been mistaken for two adjacent mastabas. 
This possibility would best account for the similar 
lintels of Nfr-m>.t. 

It must also be considered whether the owner 
of the “ Nefer-maat [I] ” tomb might be Nfr-nswt 
himself, so that the standing couple would repre- 
sent the owner and his wife, and the four men on 
the false door his sons. There are indications that 
the Giza tomb was built only at the end of Nfr- 
néwt’s life,1® in which case the Dahshur mastaba 
could have been made earlier, when the owner’s 
circumstances and rank were more modest. In 
favor of this view is the fact that the group of 
Nfr-m3.t’s brethren depicted on the false door are 
“assis,” but apparently are not seated on chairs, 
a dignity which is reserved for the owner’s own 
generation and for his elders. Were Nfr-m>.t 
the owner, it is unlikely that his brothers would 


17 Maspero, op. cit., p. 191, no. 3. The proximity of 
the two tombs is assumed from the fact that they are 
described in sequence on the same page. 

18 B.M. 1223. Hier. Texts I, Pl. 15; on p. 8 said to 
come from “the necropolis of Memphis.” Porter and 
Moss, loc. cit., attribute this false door to Maspero’s 
Dahshur tomb. K3.i-wd-‘nh.i calls himself “son of 
Unt,” i.e. of Nfr-nswt’s wife, who usually bears this 
name (Junker, Giza 3, figs. 27, 28, 32), though her full 
name is Hnty.t-k2 (ibid., fig. 30). 

2° Junker, Giza 3, p. 166. The reliefs on the walls of 
the entrance passage are barely begun; the drum lintel 
over the entrance is inscribed, while the architrave is 
not, “‘ offenbar weil man die Arbeit unterbrechen musste.” 


be seated before him on the ground, but Nfr-nsw.t 
might very suitably have depicted his sons in this 
manner.*° The titles (other than those on the 
lintels) which are found in the “ Nefer-miat [I] ” 
tomb all refer to the cult of the Chephren pyramid. 
These agree with titles held by Nfr-nswt,** though 
they could equally well belong to a son; it will be 
remembered that Nfr-m3.t is a hm ntr priest of 
Chephren. 

If it is impossible to be certain of the identity 
of Barsanti’s “ Nefer-miat [I],” the appearance 
of the names of three brothers in adjacent tombs 
confirms beyond doubt the conclusion that the 
nomarch Nfr-m>.t is a son of Nfr-nswt. 

From the foregoing it may further be concluded 
that one of the three nomes administered by Nfr- 
nswt was placed in the hands of his son, pre- 
sumably as the latter’s sole territorial responsi- 
bility. The son named K3.i-wd-‘nh.i, whose mas- 
taba adjoined Nfr-m3‘.t’s, similarly appears to 
have inherited his most important office from his 
father.** As for the other Upper Egyptian prov- 


20 A false door in Hassan’s Giza 6, pt. 3, fig. 119, is 
apparently like this one in that it shows four daughters 
(D) and four sons (S) seated, without chairs, at right 


ss 
In the 


DD. o-_—. 

D DD 

Dahshur example a balancing group of four seated figures 
was perhaps lost from the opposite side. Among other 
Old Kingdom examples of sons and daughters seated on 
the ground before the owner, who has a chair, see the 
following: Junker, Giza 3, Pl. 2; ibid. vol. 4, fig. 9; 
ibid. vol. 6, figs. 38, 76 (children at bottom of one jamb, 
parents on jamb opposite) ; Hassan, Giza 3, fig. 39; ibid. 
vol. 6, pt. 3, fig. 11; Hayes, Scepter of Egypt, fig. 51. 
The owner’s wife usually sits on a chair, but sometimes 
is shown seated on the ground (e.g. the last example 
cited). Brothers and sisters, uncles and aunts, mothers 
and fathers are usually provided with chairs. A doubtful 
exception is Blackman, Meir 4, Pl. 15, where the wife’s 
mother, uncle and a son sit on the ground, but the 
owner’s father and mother do have chairs; two of the 
many figures seated on the ground at the bottom of this 
scene are possibly brothers of the owner (cf. ibid., p. 9). 
For other examples of persons seated upon a chair in 
the owner’s presence, see the following: Cairo 1415 
(brother, sister, father, mother) ; Cairo 1417 (funerary 
priests and two wives); Cairo 1444 (mother and per- 
haps father). 

21 The titles preserved intact are: “ Overseer of the 
palace ” of the pyramid “Great is Chephren,” hm-ntr 
priest of Chephren, and brp w‘'b néwt. Instead of the 
last, Nfr-nswt at Giza is called imy-r w'b.w, probably a 
higher rank of the same function. 

22 Junker, op. cit., p. 178 and figs. 27, 30 (‘ndy tn réy; 
the title as held by the father); fig. 28 and B.M. 1223 
(‘ndy tn; the son). The copy of the B.M. false door 


and left of the offering scene: 
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ince administered by Nfr-néwt, two nomarchs are 
known at Hemamieh who are of Fifth Dynasty 
date ** and are presumably his successors there in 
the 10th nome. But there is no evidence that a 
family relationship is involved in this succession, 
and it is impossible to say how, or precisely when, 
the earlier of these two became nomarch. 

Nfr-m3*.t’s case is unique, then, in that it alone 
clearly exemplifies the change-over referred to 
earlier, from the administrator of several nomes 
to what we may call a “nomarch” in the true 
sense of the word. As a nomarch his choice of 
Dahshur, rather than the region of Abydos, for 
the site of his tomb, appears difficult to under- 
stand, but he is not the only nomarch who built 
his tomb near the Residence; there are two more 
who made the same choice, and each of the three 
cases does much to elucidate the others. 


2. The false door and statues of Ggi, from 
Saqqara 


Of these two other nomarchs at the Residence, 
the first is the count and Lower Egyptian treasurer 
Ggi; he is known from a false door * and a group 
of six statues,”° all recovered from the Saqqara 
Cemetery in 1884 and now in the Cairo Museum. 
Ggi belongs to a later period than the two officials 


in Hier. Texts I, Pl. 15, follows this title with the 
mr hoe and a very small lacuna. For a discussion of 
the reading and significance of the title, see Grdseloff, 
Ann. Serv. 42 (1943), pp. 107 ff. Note that the tn sign 
has been misread as the Aphroditopolite (10th) nome in 
Hier. Texts I, p. 8, and Porter-Moss, Bibliog. III, p. 239; 
for the nomarchs of this nome, see immediately below 
in text and the note following. 

*° Bahrein and Hemamieh, Pls. 9 ff.; both are named 
K3.i-bnt. Brunner assigns them to the first half of the 
Fifth Dynasty (Ag. Felsgraiber, pp. 22, 79)—that is to 
say, earlier than the date of Nfr-nswt according to 
Junker (note 1 above). In fixing his terminus ad quem, 
however, Brunner (p. 22) has followed Kees; and Kees 
considers Nfr-néwt likewise to belong to the first half of 
Dyn. V (Provinzialverwaltung II, 587-588). W.S. Smith 
(op. cit., p. 216) dates the Hemamieh nomarchs more 
generally to the Fifth Dynasty. A Saqqara statue of 
later date than these nomarchs has been said to belong 
to an “ Administrator of the nome of Aphroditopolis ” 
(Bull. Brooklyn Mus. 13 (1952), no. 3, p. 18 and fig. 
10) ; this is again a misinterpreted ‘ndy tn (cf. note 22 
above). 

*4 Cat. gén. 1455; Borchardt, Denkmdler des Alten 
Reiches, pp. 142, 143; Pl. 35. 

°° Cat. gén. 70-75; Borchardt, Statuen und Statuetten 
I, pp. 60-63; Pl. 17. 


previously discussed; his tomb is at least as late 
as the reign of Merenré‘** in fact, and his choice 
of a cemetery near the Residence is that much 
more surprising. The titles which refer to his 
duties in the provinces are given in sequence on 
the false door as follows: 


27 
DDD ann —> > A} 
rem ES ToS et Sa 
“ Great overlord of the Thinite nome, Overseer of 
priests of Onuris, Keeper of the black cattle.” 


Despite the odd form of the nome sign, which at 
first glance more nearly resembles ps of the 


third Upper Egyptian nome, there is no question 
that the Thinite emblem is intended; two of the 
inscriptions on Ggi’s statues display more usual 
forms of the emblem (figs. 1 and 2 below) ,”* and 
both Onuris, the local god of This, as well as the 
“black cattle” are well known from the ceme- 
teries in the region of Girga.?® The title hry- 
tp 3 “great overlord,” is the standard designation 
of a nomarch in Dyn. VI, and like some other 


‘nomarchs of this period, Ggi is also in charge of 


the local priesthood.*® This combination of civil 
and temple authority is known for one other Old 


26 (at, gén. 1455. He is “Instructor (?shd) of priests 
of the pyramid ‘ Merenré' appears and is beautiful ’.” 

27 Borchardt, Denkmédler des A.R., Pl. 35. Of. the 
variants in the statue inscriptions: 


72 BIR UNS 
71 Ried Sh 


28 Preceding footnote and the passage quoted below in 
text, with note 32. Exact copies of the nome emblems 
were obtained through the kindness of Prof. Arthur 
Jeffery, current Director of the American Research 
Center in Egypt; these copies were made by a draughts- 
man of the Cairo Museum. Dr. Jeffery writes that the 
emblem on statue 73 is exactly the same as on statue 72 
(fig. 2). 

2° Of the names recorded by Dunham, Naga-ed-Dér 
Stelae, pp. 109 ff., one-eighth are compounded with the 
name Onuris. A name ‘Jrw-km.t includes the “ black 
cattle’ (three occurrences: ibid., p. 110, no. 20) four 
titles beginning with “ Overseer of the black cattle” are 
listed by Dunham (ibid., p. 117, nos. 17, 19, 20, 21; 
no. 18 is read otherwise by Clére, Misc. Gregoriana, 
p. 458, n. 23). 

8°Qne instance as early as Merenré is K3r of Edfu, 
Urk. I, p. 254. 3, 4. At Denderah, on the other hand, 
the later group of Old Kingdom nomarchs are overseers 
of priests, while the earlier (reign of Pepy II) nomarchs 
are not. 
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Kingdom overlord of the Thinite nome, and two 
who are probably later than the Sixth Dynasty.** 

In one of the statue inscriptions the Thinite 
emblem curiously precedes a group of titles, none 
of which can be directly connected with it: 32 


EMS Io coh~ Bea Th 


The last title is perhaps to be watentaal as 
“Over]|seer of priests,” and thus would refer to 
the Thinite cult of Onuris. For the rest, the 
presence of the nome emblem can mean little 
more than that Ggi held these titles when he was 
in the 8th nome. 

The considerable variation in the forms of the 
nome signs in Ggi’s inscription is interesting. 
The oddly stylized forms on the false door (figs. 
3, 4) are easily understood if one compares them 
with a pair of examples at Sheikh Said (figs. 5 
and 9).8° Very likely a Hieratic original under- 
lies these forms; the closest available comparison 
(fig. 6)** is very remote in time, dating to Ramses 
III, but a sign of this sort may very well have 
existed much earlier. 


3. The false-mastaba of Hwi-b3.w, at Saqqara 


The third nomarch who is known to have been 
buried at the Residence bears the name Hwi-b3.w ; 
he probably belongs to a later period than Ggi, 
to the very end of the Sixth Dynasty in fact, or 
even a little later.*° By a curious coincidence the 
name of the nome he governed has been obscured 
in much the same way as in Nfr-m3‘t’s inscription. 
On a small false-mastaba (“stéle maison”) be- 
longing to Hwi-b3.w and found some distance 


51 For the Old Kingdom nomarch, see below, part 4. 
The other two are Tmrry and H2gi, Naga- -ed-Der tombs 
248 and 89; the dating i is taken up below in notes 63, 64. 
Tmrry is named as imy-r hm ntr on the east wall of his 
tomb, and the inscriptions around the rim of H3gi’s 
coffin pit twice give the title defectively as imy-[r]hm 
ntr. I am indebted to Dr. William Stevenson Smith for 
the use of his copies of the Naga-ed-Der tombs, and for 
other information concerning the site. The owner of 
Dunham’s stela 11 likewise combines the titles of 
nomarch and overseer of priests, but this stela is to be 
dated to the beginning of the Middle Kingdom, accord- 
ing to the field evidence (Naga-ed-Dér Stelae, p. 121). 

82 Cat. gén. 75, the second of two lines of titles, each 
of which terminates with the name. 

88 Sheikh Said, Pl. 19. On opposite sides of the same 
false door. 

*4 Moller, Paldographie II, p. 49, n. 3. 

85 For his date see below, part 5 (note 59). 


from this person’s tomb, Jéquier ret the follow- 


ing titles: —) —> |eZ | 1 _ 4 i? 26 After 


“the count, Lower Egyptian treasurer, sole com- 
panion” follows hry-tp ‘3 and a scorpion. 

It is clear at the outset that the scorpion is not 
in fact represented here, for a distinct photograph 
of the original inscription has been published,** 
and this shows the sign in question to look much 
more like a standard of some kind (fig. 7). The 
hry-tp 3 preceding this apparent standard can 
hardly be anything else, at this period, than the 
same designation of a nomarch,** “great over- 
lord,” that is used by Ggi. And this title is nearly 
always combined with a nome emblem or the word 
“nome”; I know of only one exception in the Old 
Kingdom.*® Though the combination of title and 
nome is generally effected by the indirect genitive 
(as in Ggi’s case), the direct genitive is used once 
at Naga ed-Der (Thinite nome) and more regu- 
larly in two of the more northern of the Upper 
Egyptian nomes.*° Bearing all these points in 
mind, there seems little question that the standard 
is in fact a nome emblem. The question remains 
to determine, if possible, which of the nomes is 
represented. 


One might think of + , since a Lower Egyptian 


“East Nome” is in fact evidenced in the Old 
Kingdom as late as Dyn. VI.** There is no evi- 
dence, however, for the use of hry-tp ‘3 in connec- 
tion with the Lower Egyptian nomes; the very 
little that is known of administrative titles in the 
north leaves it rather uncertain whether the title 


36 Tombeaux de particuliers, p. 129. 

37 Jéquier, Ann. Serv. 26 (1926), Pl. 6 to p. 55. 

38 Hry-tp without ‘3 has a wider use. In Dyns, XI 
and XII, hry-tp ‘3 is also used in a less restricted sense, 
e.g.: “Great overlord of Upper Egypt” (Ann. Serv. 18 
(1919), p. 186; Spiegelberg-Pértner, Agyptische Grab- 
steine I, Pl. 11), “ Great overlord of the royal treasure ” 
(Cairo 20539, Lange and Schafer II, p. 153, Side I, 17), 
and “ Great overlord of the royal companions” (Hayes, 
The Scepter of Egypt, Pt. I, fig. 109). 

8° The exception is Deir el Gebraéwi II, Pl. 28G, and 
the nomarch in question otherwise (twice) appends the 
nome emblem, as is normally done (loc. cit., A and H). 

4° Naga ed-Der tomb 89 (see below, note 64); Deir el 
Gebrawi, passim; Sheikh Said, Pls. 21 and 24 (the 
nomarch Wiw). 

41 Cairo 1419; Borchardt, Denkmdler, p. 99, Pl. 21. 
Date: Dyn. VI. See also Urk. I, 17 (5); Palermo Stone 
verso 3.1 (Urk. I, 244.16), verso 4.2 (ibid. 246.18). 
In the last two cases it is less certain that a nome is 


involved. 
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was used in this region or not.** But a real objec- 
tion against taking the unidentified emblem to be 
the east sign, is that the east sign lacks an im- 
portant detail of the former—the stroke to the left 
of the stem, below the widened-out portion, which 
does not appear to be accidental.** None of the 
Lower Egyptian nome emblems have this detail. 
If we turn to the likelier area of Upper Egypt on 
the other hand, we find one ensign that does have 
such a stroke on the left side, namely that of nome 
eight (figs. 2 (?), 3-5, 8, 9, 18).4* All the lower 


42 The description Wni gives of his army (Urk. I, 102, 
lines 2-6) indicates that the administrative offices in 
Upper and Lower Egypt during Dyn. VI may have been 
much the same. All the officials listed there are said to 
be “of the Northland and Upper Egypt,” with the ex- 
ception of the “ overseer of a half” [of the Delta]. On 
the other hand, the only nome administrator of Lower 
Egypt whose titles have been preserved from this period 
is called “ Overseer of the nome of Memphis and Leto- 
polis” (Lower Egypt 1 and 2; Junker, Giza 8, pp. 111- 
113 and 173), and this title is not known in Upper 
Egypt; it is very uncertain, however, that it represents 
the usual title of a Lower Egyptian nomarch, since the 
administration of the nome where the Residence was 
situated (and the adjacent nome) may well have been 
quite different from that of any of the other provinces. 

4° A tab of this kind is part of the “east” standard 
pictured on the Hunt Palette, explained by Sethe as a 
side view of the two bands that appear on either side of 
the staff in the usual form of the “east” sign. (Nachr. 
Kgl. Gesell. Wiss. Géttingen, Ph.-hist. Kl, 1922, p. 221 
and fig. 41). Since the tab hanging down on one side 
does seem to be the equivalent of the mid-portion of 
the later east sign, a second tab would not be added to 
the latter. In a later discussion (Urgeschichte, 99), 
however, Sethe supposed the Thinite nome emblem and 
east sign to be related, assuming that the mid-portion 
of the Thinite emblem originally consisted of two bands 
hanging down on either side of the stem, and that these 
two bands only later fused into a “Kasten.” The 
writings of the emblem in the inscriptions of 2hty-htp- 
hr.t (note 48 and fig. 12) might be cited in favor of 
this view; they are among the earliest known occur- 
rences, dating to the second half of Dyn. V, and they 
show the stem through the central portion. But this 
detail is lacking in the contemporary, perhaps earlier, 
writings in Nfr-néwt’s mastaba (cf. the Thinite emblem 
and east sign in Junker, Giza 3, fig. 27, upper right), 
and it is also absent in all the other Fifth and Sixth 
Dynasty examples which I have been able to track down. 
After Dyn. VI—in all probability this late—the detail 
perhaps recurs in the tomb of 7J’mrry at Naga ed-Der 
(W. S. Smith, Hy. Sculpture and Painting, fig. 140, 
p. 290; see also note 63 below). My view, as stated 
presently in the text, is that the writing of the Thinite 
emblem has been influenced by the form of the east sign 
in such cases. 

“The Thinite emblem consistently has this feature at 
Der el Gebrawi (fig. 8, from Deir el Gebrawi II, Pl. 7). 


part of Hwi-b3.w’s sign conforms closely to the 
Thinite ensign, in fact. Though the top is more 
difficult to explain, I think it can be understood 
as a rough approximation of the “horns,” curved 
upwards as they are in several other Saqqara ex- 
amples*> (figs. 1, 10-13; here in greatly exag- 
gerated fashion), with the two feathers represented 
by a single small stroke in the center. 

In “Die aigyptische Ausdriicke fur rechts und 
links.” #® Sethe observes that some Middle King- 
dom forms of the east sign closely resemble the 
Thinite nome emblem. A complementary tendency 
is evidenced in the Old Kingdom: the above- 
mentioned Saqqara examples of the Thinite em- 
blem resemble the east sign in the feature of the 
turned-up ends of the “horns,” and some of the 
latter resemble the east sign much more closely ; *” 
fig. 12 *® shows the stem through the central por- 
tion, for example. Hwi-b3.w’s emblem (fig. 7) 
indicates the same tendency in the fusion of the 
two feathers into a single projection. 


4. The tomb of Hwi-b3.w, at Saqqara 


Another group of Hwi-b3.w’s titles should now 
be considered. These have been put aside until 
now because the copy presents additional diffi- 
culties, and no photograph is available to aid in 
their solution. As transcribed by Maspero, from 
an inscription of the tomb itself, the titles of 


greatest interest to us are: K* { Ps ; IS a = 


At the beginning and end are the well-known 
“overseer of priests” and “overseer of the depart- 
ment of stores.” The group between these is cer- 


Other Old Kingdom examples are: Cairo 1457 (Bor- 
chardt, Denkmdler des Alten Reiches, p. 146, Pl. 35) ; 
Sheikh Said, Pl. 19 (figs. 5,9); Mar. Mast, C 18, p. 149 
(fig. 13; from Mariette’s copy) ; Cairo 1455 (figs. 3 and 
4; cf. 5); perhaps Cairo 72 (fig. 2). 

45 Pyr. 627b (N); 1665a (M) (figs. 10 and 11; from 
Sethe’s copy) ; Mariette, loc. cit.; Holwerda and Boeser, 
Beschreibung I, Atlas, 8 (fig. 12) and 17; Ann. Serv. 43 
(1943), Pl. 41. Cairo 75 (fig. 1; see note 28). All these 
examples are from Saqqara. 

46 Nachr. Kgl. Gesell. Wiss. Géttingen, Ph.-hist. Kl. 
1922, p. 223. 

47 Ann, Serv. 43 (1943), Pl. 41. In this example the 
feathers of the Thinite emblem appear merged together. 
The photograph is not clear enough, however, to enable 
a detailed drawing of this sign to be made from it. 

48 Holwerda and Boeser, Beschreibung I, Atlas, 8. Also 
Pl. 17 (twice). 

4° Trois années de fouilles, p. 199. 
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tainly to be corrected to S| , as in Jéquier’s 


inscription. The real difficulties arise from { 5 


which is presumably the sign for hmww “crafts- 
man.” But the title “craftsman” can hardly be 
expected of a man of Hwi-b3w’s status. And the 
combination “ priests and craftsmen ” after “ over- 
seer” is also unlikely. It thus would seem that 
the sign conceals, as in the previous cases, a quite 
different original. One possibility would be the 
emblem of a god; but the order of signs then 
demands the genitive n between hm ntr and the 
god named.*® There remains the possibility that 
the hmww sign again derives from a misunderstood 


+ . I do not know of a single case where hry-tp ‘3 


is preceded, rather than followed by the nome em- 
blem, though it will be recalled that a sequence of 
titles is prefaced by the nome emblem on one of 
Ggi’s statues; in the present case, however, the 
arrangement seems more akin to the Dyn. V usage 
of placing the name of the nome at the head of a 
group of titles which concern its government. 
*Imy-r &n‘ is otherwise unknown to me as the title 
of a nomarch,™ but this office lies at the heart of 
the civil administration and it would not seem 
surprising that it should be thus associated with 
hry-tp ‘3. The translation of the three titles there- 
fore may well be: “Overseer of priests; and of 
the Thinite nome, great overlord, overseer of the 
department of supplies.” The rarity of hry-tp % 
as an independent form is again definitely in favor 
of this possibility. 


5° An example of the order of signs with the direct 
genitive is quoted in note 27 (Cairo 71). The order 
with the indirect genitive is exemplified in the titles 
quoted in the text, part 3 (with footnote 27). 

51 For the scope of meaning expressed by &n‘, see the 
discussions of Gardiner, Onomastica II, p. 209*, and 
Hayes, J. H. A. 32 (1946), p. 9, note 3. I know of no 
other certain instance of an Old Kingdom nomarch who 
claims the title imy-r gn‘, though Wni of Abydos says 
that he began his career in this post (Urk. I, 98.13). 
The title is held by Nfr-s§m-Ppy, an important Denderah 
official who is probably to be placed just at the end of 
the Sixth Dynasty (Petrie, Dendereh, Pl. 7; imy r &n‘.w, 
in the plural). Of higher rank, and slightly later in 
date, is "Idi of Coptos, who was “ count” and “ overseer 
of priests” when he received the title in question (Urk. 
J, 295.2). Still later than "Idi of Coptos, is "Intfi, a 
Denderah official of some note whose titles are incom- 
pletely known (Dendereh, Pl. 12). An “instructor 
(?8hd) of priests” at Akhmim also has this title; his 
date is uncertain. (L.A.A.A. 4, p. 111, no. 17). 


For the interpretation of Maspero’s inscription 
we are, of course, compelled to lean strongly on 
the conclusions arrived at in section 4. 


5. Other nomarchs and officials of the 
Thiniie nome 


It would not be difficult to explain why it is that 
the only four provincial governors buried in the 
Memphite area during Dyns. V and VI are all 
found to have governed the Thinite nome. The 
implication is fairly clear, I think, that even up 
to the end of the Old Kingdom, something re- 
mained of that vital connection between Abydos 
and the crown which is so strikingly attested by 
the cenotaphs built there by the kings of the first 
two dynasties.°* The persistence of this connec- 
tion is also borne out by what is known of the 
other nomarchs of Abydos. Jmrry and H3gi, the 
only two “great overlords” of the Old Kingdom 
who have been discovered in the cemeteries of 
this nome, are both probably later than the Sixth 
Dynasty.** Of the remaining three whose names 
and titles have been preserved, all made their 
tombs at Der el-Gebrawi, where they also governed 
the 12th nome.** There is very good reason to 
think that *Jbi, the earliest of the three, was a 
close relative of Pepy I’s brother-in-law, the 
greatly esteemed D‘w of Abydos;** their special 


52 For the succeeding dynasty there is the testimony 
of the seal impressions yielded by the great mastabas of 
Bet Khallaf, which demonstrate that high officials who 
were closely connected with the kings of Dyn. III made 
their home in the vicinity of This. Garstang, Mahdésna 
and Bét Khallaf, Pls. 8 ff. 

53 Tmrry: W. S. Smith, Eg. Sculpture and Painting, 
p. 222 and fig. 140 on p. 290; for the date, see below, 
note 63. H2gi: ibid., p. 226 and below, note 64. Dun- 
ham’s stela 11 is to be dated later than the Intermediate 
Period; see above, note 31. The fragment with hry tp 
*2 n T3-wr in Petrie’s Abydos I, Pl. 54, is to be dated no 
earlier than Dyn. 11, to judge from the accompanying 
phrases (so too Wb. Belegs. III 372.15). 

54 For the titles of ’Ibi, see Deir el Gebrdéwi I, Pls. 3 ff.; 
titles of D'w-Sm3i, ibid. II, Pls. 3-10; titles of D'w, ibid., 
Pls. 10, 13 and perhaps 12. Stock, Die Ersten Zwischen- 
zeit, p. 11, is mistaken in saying that the second D‘w 
is not named as nomarch of Abydos; see the traces ¢bid. 
Pl. 10, bottom of second column of the son’s inscription. 

557t remains uncertain, however, what the relation- 
ship is. Davies thought it likely that ’Jbi was D'w’s 
son, but considered the possibility that they were broth- 
ers (Deir el Gebréwi I, p. 30). Stock argues for the 


second of these possibilities (op. cit. p. 9 and n. 3), For 
D'‘w’s relationship to the king, see Cairo 1431 (Urk. I, 
117-119). 


The considerable honor accorded him is evi- 
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status would thus attest a close connection between 
Abydos and the crown, a connection which was 
not inaugurated by the alliance between D‘w and 
the royal family, however. 

During the reign of Merenré‘, the king who 
awarded */bi the governorship of the 12th nome.*® 
Abydos became the vantage point from which the 
crown controlled the 22 nomes of Upper Egypt in 
the person of Wni.®’ It is therefore quite under- 
standable that affairs at the Thinite nome were 
sufficiently well regulated to enable *[bi to govern 
this province from Der el Gebrawi. It is equally 
understandable that he was buried and presumably 
made his home there, rather than at This or 
Abydos. For in the 12th nome, as in the other 
nomes of Upper Egypt, it was quite possible for 
a nomarch to take root, as it were, and to develop 
a proprietary interest in the area he governed. 
Such an interest would have been precluded in 
nome 8, where the nomarch was more conscious of 
being on crown territory. After *Jbi and his two 
successors, the nomarchs of Der el Gebrawi (the 
“northern group”)** no longer held title in the 
Thinite nome, and the nome was again adminis- 
tered by officials who were buried near the Resi- 
dence. Hwi-b3.w, and perhaps Ggi, was one of 
these. 

That Hwi-b3.w is to be placed after the three 
governors of nomes 8 and 12 is indicated by a 
title which associates him with the pyramid of 


denced by the royal decree granting offerings to statues 
of Pepy II and the mothers of Pepy II and Merenré’, 
as well as to the statue of D‘w himself (Abydos II, 
Pl. 19). 7 

5° Deir el Gebrawi I, Pl. 23. 

5? Urk, I, 105. 12,13. To judge from the inscriptions 
of D'w (Urk. I, 117 ff.) and Wni (ibid., 98 ff.), the high- 
ranking officials at Abydos were preoccupied with the 
king and his affairs much more than they were with the 
Thinite nome. The district appears to have been of im- 
portance to D‘w chiefly because it was “the nome in 
which I was given birth by the Royal Ornament Nb.t” 
(ibid. 118. 17-119. 1) ; his interest is motivated by family 
pride, ard less for the sake of the family itself than for 
its relation to the royal line. Wni does not mention the 
nome at all, but refers exclusively to the quarrying and 
military operations he carried out for the central gov- 
ernment. As provincial administrator, he is concerned 
with the whole of Upper Egypt rather than with the 
nome where he was buried. 

58 Davies’ final inclination to regard the northern 
necropolis as later (Deir el Gebraéwi II pp. 41-43) has 
now become the view generally accepted; see W.S. Smith, 
Eg. Sculpture and Painting, p. 222 and the references 
given by Stock, op. cit., p. 12. 


Pepy II.°° He can hardly be earlier than *Jbi, 
who was still living in Pepy II’s time, but received 
most of his titles from the predecessors of this 
king.®° It follows that he was also later than 
*Ibi’s two successors, for the governorship of the 
Abydos nome passed to each of the three suc- 
cessively. 

It is considerably more difficult to determine 
whether Ggi came before or after the Der el Ge- 
brawi nomarchs. He need not, on the basis of his 
connection with the pyramid of Merenré, be 
thought to have terminated his career before the 
end of Merenré’s brief reign,®! but this may of 
course be the case. If he is this early, it is possi- 
ble to fit him in before ’Jbi, assuming that *Jbi did 
not obtain the governorship of nome 8 many years 
earlier than that of nome 12. On the other hand, 
the style of the statues and the crude workmanship 
of the false door would well permit a dating to 
late Dyn. VI ** — that is to say, after the Der el 
Gebrawi group, but earlier, perhaps than Hwi-b3.w. 

Tmrry is probably later than either of the two 
nomarchs who were buried at the Residence.** His 
case, together with that of H3gi®* who is about 


5° Maspero, op. cit., p. 199. He is shd hm ntr of Pepy 
II’s pyramid. 

®° See note 56. 

*1 The case of Mni of Denderah may be compared. He 
is hk} h.t of the pyramids of Pepy I and Merenré only; 
the pyramid of Pepy II is not mentioned in his burial 
chamber, where these titles appear. Yet his full name 
Mn-'nb-Ppy is the name of Pepy II’s pyramid, and he 
therefore lived in the reign of this king (Dendereh, 
Pls. 3 and 2). 

62 W. S. Smith, op. cit., p. 88, includes the statues of 
Ggi in a class of figures which he relates to the “ Nekhe- 
buw style” (ibid., p. 84 and Pl. 26a-c) but which he 
assigns to a rather later date (late Dyn. VI). For the 
date of the Nbbw statues (reign of Pepy I) see Bull. 
Mus. Fine Arts 11 (1913), pp. 63, 65. 

*% The detail of the small servant figure who pushes 
a bowl to his master’s mouth could hardly be earlier 
than this date (W. S. Smith, op. cit., fig. 140 on p. 290, 
and p. 223). Dr. Smith has informed me by letter that 
he now believes the tomb “ might just as well be Dynasty 
VIII or early in the First Intermediate period.” 

64 2gi, tomb 89 at Naga-ed-Der. W. S. Smith, ibid., 
p. 226, notes that the paintings and inscriptions of the 
burial chamber are well executed, resembling those of 
Dyn. VI, while those of the chapel above are very charac- 
teristic of the Intermediate Period. The titles of the 
owner are known from inscriptions around the rim of a 
sunk coffin pit in the burial chamber; he is there named as 


DY] Iratt (from a copy supplied by Dr. 


Smith). 
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equally late, indicates that by this time, at least, 
conditions were such that a Thinite nomarch 
might be buried in his own nome. 

The foregoing observations have dealt exclusively 
with nomarchs. A single instance is known to me, 
however, of a lesser civil official at the Residence 





**This is far from being an affirmative answer to 
Stock’s question “ob auch die Fiirsten von Abydos, die 
am Ende der 6. Dyn. dort als Gaufiirsten nicht mehr 
nachweisbar sind, diese allgemeine Entwicklung mitge- 
macht haben,” referring to the development of a strong 
feeling of independence among the nomarchs (op. cit., 
p. 18). The Thinite nomarchs of this time in fact re- 
mained closer to the crown than the nomarchs elsewhere 
in Upper Egypt had ever been. This point is very much 
against Stock’s thesis that a “ Dynasty of Abydos” de- 
veloped in the succeeding period, and the point is com- 
pletely overlooked in his work, for he takes account of 
none of the nomarchs (excepting those at Der el Gebrawi) 
who are the subject of this paper. 


whose titles refer to an Upper Egyptian province, 
and it is significant that the province mentioned 
is again the Thinite nome. This official is the 


Y> iiss > N= FoVX tT 


“The great royal carpenter-bricklayer of what is 
(to be?) made in the Thinite nome, K>.i-m- 
hs.t.”’®* He built a tomb north of the Teti Pyra- 
mid at Saqqara for his father and brothers, at 
least three of whom shared this title. K3.i-m-hs.t 
is also termed a “ Royal carpenter-bricklayer of 
the Residence” and it may have been in this 
capacity that he first went to nome 8. 


°6 Urk. I, 206.11. The translation is doubtful. Cf. 
|= Wb. V, 80.13? The latter designates a type 


of priest who is depicted with an axe in his hands. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Remarks on the Pyramid Tezts 


This communication deals to a large extent with 
apparent incongruities on the part of the Egyp- 
tians and it represents, on my part, an additional 
example of incongruity, in that it couples the 
review of Professor Mercer’s publication The 
Pyramid Texts in Translation and Commentary 
with conclusions which at first glance do not seem 
to belong to it. The paper grew into this form 
unintentionally, however, and I am indebted to 
the editor for accepting it as it stands. 


I 


The Pyramid Texts represent the most volumi- 
nous work of Egyptian literature which has been 
transmitted from the 3rd millennium B.c. The 
earliest versions were incised on the inner walls 
of five pyramids during two centuries around 2350 
and discovered in A.D. 1880. The language of 
these texts is archaic in comparison with contem- 
porary inscriptions, as is also their orthography. 
This points to an earlier date of origin. As for 
their content they represent both the ritual and 
the hymnal which were employed for the cele- 
bration of the king’s burial and transfiguration. 
Egyptian theology in the 3rd millennium centered 
on the conception that the king was god; the 
king’s funeralia, the performance of his return to 
the timeless world of the gods, therefore, repre- 
sented one of the holiest, if not the holiest event 
in divine service. This fact sufficiently explains 
both the comprehensiveness of these texts in regard 
to the theological ideas involved, and their im- 
portance for our understanding of Egyptian re- 
ligion. The difficulty which we face is indicated 
by the fact that complex ideas are condensed in 
an archaic and terse manner of expression. Trans- 
lating only a paragraph of these texts, in which 
each word is weighty, is a venture. Producing a 


*The Pyramid Texts in Translation and Commentary. 
By Samuel A. B. Mercer. Vol. I. Translation. Pp. xii 
+ 320. Vol. II-III. Commentary. Pp. 953. Vol. IV. 
Excursuses. Pp. 327; pls. VI; and map. New York: 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co., 1952. Vol. I, $6.50. Vols. 
II-IV, $8.00 each. 
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complete translation reveals a courage which de- 
serves high appreciation. Perhaps Professor Mercer 
was right in undertaking this task, for which — 
if I may say so frankly — hardly anyone is fully 
prepared. His attempt makes some acquaintance 
with these texts and some insight into their char- 
acter possible to those scholars who are interested 
in the earliest documents of Egyptian religion 
even though they are not initiated in the mysteries 
of the Egyptian language. The carefulness of 
planning and the great diligence in accomplishing 
the work also demand appreciation. The form of 
the publication, divided into translation, commen- 
tary, and summarizing “ excursuses ” and glossary, 
is most welcome. It is by means of the excursuses 
that the commentary is relieved of repetitions and 
duplicate references and that the reader is pro- 
vided with comprehensive information concerning 
the main general questions. This is also beneficial 
to Egyptologists. The commentary reveals dili- 
gence and learning ; but the problematical situation 
of our understanding of the Pyramid Texts should 
have been indicated more often than it actually 
has been. The inadequacy of this understanding 
should be kept always in mind. This must be 
stressed here the more so since the continuous 
translation provides rather easy reading with only 
a very few question marks. The author expresses 
his opinion that “it is not. claimed to be a defini- 
tive translation, because we have not yet a defini- 
tive text” (p. 7%). This statement is evidently 
misleading and I feel compelled to contradict it. 
The fact that the translation is imperfect is cer- 
tainly not due either primarily to the lacunae in 
the translation or to “corruptions in the text, 
mistakes in writing, errors in grammar and syntax, 
contradictions and confusions, expressions which 
seem ridiculous, and illogical expressions ” (p. 8-9) 
in the Pyramid Texts, but imperfection of this 
kind, I am sorry to say, does occur in the trans- 
lation.2 We should rather acknowledge the fact 


*I have checked Pyr. 316-318. Pyr. 316c “ made them- 
selves clean” is guess work and not substantiated by 
the reference to 2066 in the commentary; 3l7a “Tefen 
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that we are not yet equal to the Pyramid Texts, 
although they represent excellent manuscripts and 
much has been accomplished by leading scholars 
and by contributions of others. 


The fourth volume includes a glossary and two 
indices to the translation; the indices are pre- 
pared by C. C. Keller. These sections provide the 
reader with ample information while, in respect 
to completeness, they are not intended to replace 
Speleers’ Vocabulaire. Likewise the excursuses, 
which represent the first section of this volume, 
“are not meant to be exhaustive even for the 
Pyramid Texts. They are designed to be com- 
ments on subjects which deserve fuller treatment 
than could be conveniently given in the body of 
the Commentary” (p. 1). Seven out of the 28 
excursuses have been prepared by other scholars. 
Among them are Drioton, “Les Fétes”; Garnot, 
“The im3h and the im3hw”; Lacau, “Sur le 
Parallélisme des idées et des phrases.” These and 
almost all of the excursuses excellently provide 
insight in special questions. I wish to draw the 
reader’s attention only to a few contributions, 
however, the themes of which are best fitted to 
elucidate the present situation of the studies of 
the Pyramid Texts in general. First of all, the 
only contribution of a non-Egyptologist should 
be mentioned, Robert E. Briggs, “ Astronomy.” 
While I can not discuss his sound conclusions of 
the material presented in Mercer’s translation I 
wish to stress his final statement, “If the Egyp- 
tian view of heaven seems naive to us, still it is 
remarkably sane and attractive.” On the con- 
trary, however, those chapters which deal with 
the most important ideas — those concerning the 
gods Re, Osiris and the so-called Ennead (the nine 
gods of Heliopolis)—reveal that complex picture 
which is accepted by all of us and really shows 
neither soundness nor attractiveness on the part 
of Egyptian mentality. There exists some incon- 
gruity between the sober effectiveness of the 
Egyptians in the Old Kingdom, which is apparent 
mainly in politics, architecture and art, and what 
seems to be their inability for clear thinking in 
religious matters. This incompatibility is strik- 





> 


and Tefnut” are object of “ judge” and certainly not 
subject; 317b “ advocate (tongue)” is wrong, read “ wit- 
ness’; 317¢ twice English perfect does not correspond 
to the difference of the Egyptian verbal forms; 318b 
“his” is not in the Egyptian text; 318¢ “living” is 
erroneously omitted. 


ing, the more so since government and religion 
did represent a unity which we may call govern- 
mental theology. It is this problem to which I 
should like to point in this review. I may antici- 
pate that all the excursuses which I am going to 
mention are, in my opinion, sound and clear and 
represent steps forward in our understanding of 
the religious ideas concerning the three above- 
mentioned deities. These ideas appear contro- 
versial, however. They are on the one hand con- 
spicuously active, on the other hand their vague- 
ness is evident; this contrast also makes the im- 
pression of incompatibility on the part of the 
Egyptians. 

Van de Walle, in “ L’Ennéade,” discusses thor- 
oughly what is transmitted concerning this family 
of gods of Heliopolis in four generations, and he 
clearly points to the incongruity of the conception 
of the Ennead. There is the figure of Shu who 
is rather indefinite and obscure in contrast to the 
other characters, Atum, Geb, Osiris, and Seth 
(I am not speaking of the wives); there is the 
complex character of Geb; there is the fact that 
Horus represents an appendix of sorts which does 
not fit the arrangement although he is indis- 
pensable; there is what the author calls secondary 
modifications, which however alter the whole con- 
ception. In Pyr. 167 ff., e. g., there are ten mem- 
bers of what we call the Ennead enumerated, and 
succeeded by two deities who are called “The 
Great Ennead” and “The Little Ennead.” This 
clearly, to my understanding, shows that in this 
context the so-called Ennead does not represent 
either the great or the little Ennead. Mercer, in 
“Re and Osiris,’ presents a most informative 
synopsis of what the Pyramid Texts indicate con- 
cerning the relationships of Osiris. Among these 
undebatable statements are those that in different 
context Osiris is called the son of the gods Geb, 
Atum, and Shu; of the goddesses Nut, Tefnut, 
and Hathor; and of Duat and Heaven. Seeing 
the fact that these divergent statements occur in 
a uniform ritual, the importance of which has 
been characterized above, the non-Egyptologist 
might wonder if the Egyptian priests who pre- 
pared and performed it really knew what they 
were talking about. In general we have assumed 


that these contradictions as well as others mirror 
divergent primeval myths, that the Pyramid Texts 
represented a compilation of heterogeneous ele- 
ments, and that the Egyptians accepted the legacy 
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of earlier periods as a unit while they were not 
prepared, however, to arrange it in accordance 
with common sense. As I pointed out before, this 
assumption of lack of common sense on the part 
of the Egyptians of the 3rd millennium contra- 
dicts what we otherwise know about them. Mercer, 
in “Re and Osiris,” presents a reconstruction of 
competitions between the religious groups, some 
of them intruding from Asia, which represent the 
worshipers of Osiris, Horus, and the Heliopolitan 
sun-god respectively. This picture of controversial 
groups of intruders and priests is, in its outlines, 
much in consequence of our assumptions, and 
still it appears most improbable to the historian. 
Kees, in “ Das Eindringen des Osiris in die Pyra- 
midentexte,” discusses the gradual intrusion and 
increasing prevalence of the Osirian ideas in the 
rituals dealing with the burial and the trans- 
figuration of the deceased king, which took place 
presumably in the second half of the 5th and in 
the 6th dynasties. The facts are as follows. The 
conception of Osiris and his circle indisputably 
represents an element of the Heliopolitan Ennead, 
and this is documented in the 3rd dynasty. On 
the other hand, the Ennead, to begin with, has 
nothing to do with Re, notwithstanding the fact 
that both originated in the temple of Heliopolis. 
If I understand Kees rightly, the Pyramid Texts 
indicate the following development concerning the 
Ennead, Re, and Osiris. Apparently the funeralia 
performed by the son for his father were an origi- 
nal element of the Pyramid Texts; these subse- 
quently were complemented by the Heliopolitan 
conceptions of the sun-god Re and the Ennead 
including Osiris; and finally the belief in Osiris, 
which then appeared in opposition to that in Re, 
permeated the Pyramid Texts anew with an un- 
precedented force. Seeing Kees’ great knowledge 
of the Pyramid Texts and of the earliest facts of 
Egyptian religion we should accept his detailed 
treatment of the texts. I should like to stress the 
following point, however. If we assume that the 
contrast between the ideas of Osiris and Re, which 
is evidenced in the Pyramid Texts, mirrors actual 
theological controversies we must conclude that 
they presumably vitally affected the uniform gov- 
ernmental theology which represented the basis of 
Old Kingdom kingship; no disorder is evidenced, 
however. 

The contribution of Schott, “Mythen in den 


Pyramidentexten,” provides a new foundation * to 
our understanding of these texts. I may restrict 
myself to indicating what I think is its main 
points concerning the inconsistencies of the allu- 
sions to the mythical world which are found in 
the Pyramid Texts. The funeralia represent the 
performance of a dramatic ritual, the course of 
which is directed by the requirements of the burial 
and not by the course of some myth, e. g. the tale 
of the death of Osiris. The dramatic action, how- 
ever, represents a religious experience of the 
dramatis personae since each movement is under- 
stood as happening in the suprahuman world. 
This transmutation is realized by means of the 
identification of the single ritual act with some 
event which would happen with the gods, in ac- 
cordance with what in the general outlines is 
known to have happened with e. g. Osiris and Seth. 
I may explain this process by two examples the 
details of which are discussed by Schott. First, 
the bier of the deceased king, who is identified 
with Osiris, would be called, in a certain context, 
the wing of the ibis-god Thoth which ferries over 
the gods, and, in another context, the ladder of 
Seth which was prepared in order that the deceased 
Osiris might ascend to heaven. Second (this occurs 
in other rituals and not in the Pyramid Texts), 
the tumbling hostile god Seth would be recognized 
either in the sacrificial cattle which were bound 
and slaughtered for the offering, or in the Ded- 
pillar which is laid down by means of ropes 
(although the Ded-pillar in other contexts, and 
mostly, is identified with Osiris himself). It is by 
allusions like these, which often result from mere 
plays with similar sounding words, that numerous 
mythical situations are created. When these situa- 


* The roots of the new approach appear in Kees’ Der 
Goetterglaube im alten Aegypten, Leipzig 1941. There 
he has shown that it was the theological activity of the 
Early Dynastic period which brought about the Egyptian 
concept of the order of the divine world in contrast to 
the chaos of the divergent religious ideas prevailing in 
the prehistoric period. Schott in Mythe und Mythen- 
bildung, Leipzig 1945, discovered and discussed the fact 
that the forming of the Egyptian myths represented a 
process which took place first in the Early Dynastic 
period and subsequently developed through the course of 
Egyptian history. Further in Bemerkungen zum dgyp- 
tischen Pyramidenkult, Cairo 1950, Schott has clearly 
shown the important fact that the Pyramid Texts are 
arranged in the progressive order of the royal funeralia 
and do not represent rather arbitrary miscellanies of 
incoherent elements. 
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tions are mentioned in hymns they eventually 
enrich the tales of mythical events with details; 
these details, however, in accordance with their 
origin in different ritual situations would often 
contradict each other. The death of Osiris, for 
instance, which as such is one of the basic facts, 
would appear in divergent versions. It is for this 
reason that we should be very wrong if we tried 
to combine the different allusions to the myth of 
(e. g.) Osiris and Seth in order to find a detailed 
continous narration. It was the word uttered in 
the course of the performance which ad hoc created 
the mythical event. These deductions of Schott’s 
explain many incongruities which appear in the 
earliest and most important sources of our knowl- 
edge of Egyptian mythology. He has opened a 
very new approach to Egyptian religion. There 
remains the question. exactly which elements of 
the myths did primarily exist, that is, which were 
the basic facts to which the ritual act could be 
applied by means of the word creating a new 
mythical detail. 

The excursuses as a whole represent a compre- 
hensive and most valuable contribution to major 
problems of the Pyramid Texts. On the one hand 
they provide a detailed and dependable picture of 
the accomplishments which have been made in the 
studies of the Pyramid Texts; it is the trans- 
parency of this picture which reveals the remain- 
ing inconsistencies. On the other hand, with 
Schott’s contribution, they show a new approach 
to the religious problems. Egyptologists are very 
much indebted to Dr. Mercer for preparing this 
most informative miscellany. 


II 


It is for some good reasons that I wish to add 
my personal considerations to this review. When 
I was called up to lecture about early Egyptian 
religion in two classes during this winter I felt 
unable to present the main Egyptian myths in 
the manner to which I have been accustomed, and 
the reading of this book for review has strength- 
ened my dislike of doing so. It has made me once 
more realize on the one hand the contrast between 
the simplicity of early Egyptian organization and 
the apparent complexity of religious ideas, and on 
the other hand the progress which is made first of 
all by Schott. I may consider therefore my attempt 
to alter this situation as the by-product of Mercer’s 
work. Besides, I feel compelled to submit my views 


to the criticism of my colleagues since I pro- 
visionally explained it to students who were not 
prepared to criticize it. After all, the matter is 
still in statu nascendi, however, and presently I 
am not ready to elaborate it; I shall be satisfied 
if the following suggestion arouses criticism and 
consideration on the part of others. 

In consequence of the interpretations mentioned 
in note 3 we should hesitate to think in terms of 
myths among the earliest Egyptians, notwith- 
standing the fact that there were at least some 
cosmogonic tales transmitted from the prehistoric 
period. If we do so the fact appears that Egyp- 
tian religion first of all is a religion of revelation. 
It was Horus, the highest heaven-god who mani- 
fested himself as the living king. The conception 
of god incarnated in man may or may not be 
easily acceptable to men; it is the death of the 
god, however, which has aroused the deepest kind 
of questions throughout five millennia. As for 
the earliest Egyptians the decisive dogmatic ques- 
tion concerning the death of the god was also the 
decisive political question, since the incarnated 
god Horus simultaneously was the king of the 
Two Lands; when he died he was succeeded by 
another incarnated Horus, who, presumably as a 
rule, was his carnal son. If we attempt to picture 
a situation we may realize the proceedings of the 
acknowledgment of the new king as Horus‘ in 
the form of a fictitious ceremonial questioning as 
follows. “ How did it come to pass that the former 
Horus, your father, has left us?” “ He (his body) 
has been buried and he (his 3h-spirit?) lives anew 
in heaven (the 3h¢-horizon) ; he is the grain which 
has been buried and ascends in revival; therefore, 
he is Osiris.”* “How did it come to pass that 
the god died?” “The death of the god could 


Perhaps this was connected with the acclamation 
given the new king as a right god and king by the Court 
of Heliopolis; see JNES XIII (1954) 50. After this was 
written I concluded that most probably some question- 
ing like this took place in a court procedure; see my 
note to the Great Corporation of Heliopolis, which will 
be published in a forthcoming issue of the JNES. 

5 Although the assumption that Osiris primarily incor- 
porated the divinity of growing grain and inundation 
has been objected to with the assumption that he pri- 
marily was a king, no evidence exists for either opinion; 
both ideas appear primary in our sources. As for the 
sacred nature of grain in the context of death see Scharff, 
“Friihe Vorstufen zum Kornosiris,” Forschungen und 
Fortschritte 21-23 (1947), nr. 4-6, with his references 
to Quibell, Archaic Mastabas, pl. 25.2 and p. 1; 10; 44 ff. 
(Tomb 2498), and Junker, “ Zweiter vorliufiger Bericht 
iiber Merimde,” SBAW Wien 1930. 51. 
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possibly not be effected but by murder.” “Who 
was so powerful as to kill the god?” “This was 
his only equal, his brother; therefore, it was the 
royal god Seth.”* It is with a few words like 
these that the Egyptian doctrine concerning the 
relations between Horus, Osiris, and Seth would 
be established in the performance of some cere- 
mony. This theological doctrine would have origi- 
nated in the dogma of the king as the highest god 
and only secondarily it became strictly a myth.’ 
This interpretation includes the explanation of 
what has appeared to be the main inconsistencies 
of the doctrine, namely the double and incongruent 
character of both Osiris (the god of fertility and 
the king) and Seth (the royal god and the arch 
fiend), and the fact that Seth appears as the 
brother of both Osiris and his son Horus.* It may 
be added that the so-called Ennead of Heliopolis 
almost necessarily arises out of the continuation 
of the aforementioned fictitious ceremonial ques- 
tioning, and by this Horus appears as the counter- 
part of Atum and not as an appendix of the 
Ennead; the relationship between Atum and 
Horus, the two main gods of Heliopolis, is estab- 
lished by means of the pedigree. Another ques- 
tion is more important in this context, however. 
We may say that the conception of the divine king 
was somewhat split by the fact that his appearance 
as the deceased king who went back to the eternity 
from which he originated represented Osiris; and 
his appearance as the living king who was acknowl- 
edged on earth represented Horus. Apparently it 


* The character of Seth as a royal god and companion 
of Horus, which is evidenced in the Early Dynastic 
period, does not have to be discussed here. 

7The word “ myth” is understood here in accordance 
with Bronislaw Malinowsky, Myth in Primitive Psy- 
chology 18. It should perhaps be employed for the 
Egyptian theology concerning the king only as it appears 
after the Old Kingdom when the divine character of the 
king was applied to everybody in the process of the 
development of Egyptian religion towards a religion of 
salvation; see JNES XIII (1954) 24. 

® Another major inconsistency appears in the Coffin 
Texts after the Old Kingdom, namely the fact that both 
Osiris and Horus were called right by the acclaim of 
the court; this perhaps may be explained as the conse- 
quence of the secondary identification of every deceased 
with the deceased king Osiris as well as the living king 
Horus; see JNES XIII (1954) 51. Anyhow, the doc- 
trine of the lawsuit between Horus and Seth most proba- 
bly developed out of the court procedure in the course 
of which the king, Horus, was acknowledged as right by 
acclamation; see the note to the Great Corporation, 
which is mentioned above in note 4. 


was both these forms which prompted the king’s 
transfiguration according to the Pyramid Texts; 
the split did not affect the unity of the conception 
of divine kingship. This was affected, however, 
by the rise of the sun-god Re, which took place 
presumably during the fourth dynasty. As soon as 
the king acknowledged Re and called himself the 
son of Re he initiated the secularization of the idea 
of divine kingship; the king was no longer the 
highest god. I have assumed for some time that 
the recording of the Pyramid Texts in the later 
pyramids indicated the rise of the consciousness 
of individuality on the part of the kings, which 
was in consequence of the fact that they were 
displaced by Re. Accordingly, the apparent intru- 
sion of Osirian ideas in the Pyramid Texts would 
on the one hand indicate that the contemporaneous 
governmental theology gradually recognized the 
deceased king only as Osiris, who subsequently 
replaced the king as ruler of the necropolis, while 
Re as Re-Atum and Re-Hor-Achty governed in 
heaven ; on the other hand, certain passages of the 
Pyramid Texts, which put Osiris in opposition to 
Re, apparently mirror the struggle of the indi- 
vidual king for eternal life as a god in heaven and 
not in the darkness of the underworld. 

The picture which is sketched here is imperfect 
as it neglects many further questions concerning 
the religious ideas of the Pyramid Texts. It con- 
cerns only what we may call the royal theology of 
Heliopolis. It might appear as an over simplifica- 
tion even of this restricted scope, and it does not 
explain, for instance, the political side of the char- 
acter of Geb. Perhaps it represents only one of 
some more possibilities of explanation. The basic 
idea, however, seems to be sound, and this is 
Schott’s discovery that Egyptian myth arose out 
of the ritual. My thesis explains why I think that 
his idea promotes our studies in a high degree. 
Furthermore, the simplicity of my assumption 
carries with it the advantage that it once more 
affirms the common sense realism which is charac- 
teristic of the Egyptians of the Old Kingdom. 
The fact that it was the dogma, and not the trans- 
mission of the earlier myths, which gave space to 
the divergent detailed interpretations which grew 
out of the ritual seems to indicate liberality in 
dogmatics rather than inability for clear thinking. 
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Tibetan Painted Scrolls. By GiusEpPE Tucci. 
Volume I, pp. xv -+ 1-328, figures 1-89, 1 
folding table. Volume II, pp. viii + 329-797, 
figures 90-122, 16 numbered tables. Portfolio 
of plates, 25 polychrome, numbered alpha- 
betically, omitting “ W,” and 231 sepia mono- 
chrome. Roma: La LiBRERIA DELLO STATO, 
1949. $250. 


Tibetan studies in this coun:ry, although at 
present in a primitive state, have good potentiali- 
ties. Their future depends upon the recognition of 
their value by leading educational institutions, and 
the interest of competent students. In recent 
times, Italy has taken the lead, principally due to 
one person—Giuseppe Tucci. His scholarship in 
this field has resumed an old Italian tradition ; for 
the Italian missionaries were the first to study 
Tibetan religion and civilization. Once a student 
of Formichi, he later blazed a trail, in both the 
geographical and scholarly sense; on the one hand, 
in his various trips to Nepal, and to Western and 
Central Tibet ; and on the other, in four outstand- 
ing achievements: (1) publications, (2) teaching, 
(3) organization of the Istituto Italiano Per Il 
Medio Ed Estremo Oriente, and (4) the founding 
of an excellent Tibetan library, perhaps the first 
ever made on a comprehensive systematic basis. 
His numerous and varied publications’ demon- 
strate his amazing versatility. 

The work under review contains many of the 
results embodied in other works, various of which 
are in Italian, including Indo-Tibetica. The title 
Tibetan Painted Scrolls gives an inadequate idea 
of its contents. Besides the expected iconographi- 
cal sections, the work is enriched with comprehen- 
sive surveys of Tibetan history, literature, and 


1His most important works are: La Storia della 
Filosofia Cinese Antica (1922); Il Buddhismo (1926) ; 
Indo-Tibetica (7 vols.; 1923 to 1942) ; Pre-Dinnaga Bud- 
dhist Texts on Logic from Chinese Sources (1929); 
Cronache della Missione Scientifica Tucci nel Tibet Occi- 
dentale del 1933 (1935); Santi e Briganti nel Tibet 
ignoto (Diario della Spedizione del 1935); Forme dello 
Spirito Asiatico (1940); Il Giappone (1943); Asia Re- 
ligiosa (1946); Teoria e Pratica del Mandala (1949) ; 
Italia ed Oriente (1949); Tibetan Painted Scrolls 
(1949). 
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religious ideas, and moreover with genealogical 
tables and appendices of Tibetan texts. 

As it is manifestly impossible for one person to 
review adequately all of an imposing work with 
varied contents, I have deemed it advisable to 
utilize the researches made by my assistant, Alex 
Wayman, who has surveyed the (uncatalogued) 
Tibetan collection of the University of California 
and is engaged in translating the Lam rim chen 
mo of Tsong kha pa. Accordingly, I have asked 
him to review the three sections involving the his- 
tory of Tibetan religious literature, the outline 
of historical literature, and the religious ideas 
(Vajrayana). 

Tucci prepares the ground for the study of the 
iconography by giving an outline of Tibetan his- 
tory in the first 80 pages. The emphasis is on 
gTsang and dBus and the fifteenth to eighteenth 
centuries. Tibetan history is, of course, closely 
connected with the history of Tibet’s chief mon- 
asteries and schools. (As Tucci points out in 
another place the term “ sect ” is not quite appro- 
priate if applied to the various trends in the Ti- 
betan Buddhist religious systems. The Tibetan 
term Jugs means ‘ manner, custom, tradition ’). 

It is impossible to follow here the rivalries as 
given in detail by Tucci, and we will only dwell 
here on a few highlights. The mass of details 
would tax the patience of the general reader, but 
they are indispensable for the specialist. 

After giving a sketch of the history of Central 
Tibet from the fall of the royal dynasty to the 
Mongolian invasion, the author presents a detailed 
account of the 75 years of the Sa-skya-pa ascen- 
dency, and their relations to the Mongol Khanate 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Here 
the picture becomes more colorful. We obtain a 
direct insight into the diplomacy and politics of 
those great times when reading the interesting mis- 
sive which the Sa-skya Pandita, returning from 
the Imperial Court, sent to the spiritual and tem- 
poral authorities of Tibet. This epistle is given in 
extenso, translated from Tibetan sources. With the 
fall of the Mongol Dynasty in China, the Sa-skya 
preeminence in Tibet also comes to an end, and 
the country regains part of its old initiative 
through Byang chub rgyal mtshan, who is one of 
the most colorful and interesting personages of 
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Tibetan history. This section is followed by a 
chapter on the successors of Byang chub rgyal 
mtshan and the struggle between the Phag mo gru 
pa and their ministers. Wherever possible, Tucci 
makes a comparative study of Tibetan chronicles 
in the light of Chinese and other sources—a very 
laborious procedure for which at present hardly 
another scholar is so well prepared as the author. 
The chapter on Administration (pp. 31-39) is of 
particular interest. The functions of the various 
officials are determined on the basis of the official 
Chinese history of the Yiian (Chapters 202 and 
87). Unfortunately, there is no corresponding 
Tibetan literature available on this subject. 

Of very special interest is, of course, the rise of 
the Dge lugs pa, or Yellow Sect, and its precarious 
position in the vicissitudes of Tibetan struggle from 
the fifteenth through the seventeenth centuries. 
It was during this period that Tibetan Buddhism 
made its most important external conquest by con- 
verting the Mongols. The eventful meeting be- 
tween the Third Dalai and Altan Xayan of the 
Tiimet near the Kokonor in A.D. 1578, which in- 
augurated the last foreign conquest of Buddhism, 
is described in detail. It was at this meeting that 
the title Dalai Lama was conferred upon the head 
of the Yellow Sect. Tucci emphasizes that “ Ti- 
betan tradition is mistaken when it carries the 
institution of the Dalai Lamas back to dGe adun 
grub times even before the title had been officially 
conferred on Bsod nams rgya mtsho.” 

This alliance was of greatest importance in the 
final struggle between gTsang and dBus, which 
was finally decided in favor of the Yellow Sect: 
Guéri Khan of the Xoshot succeeded in uniting 
all of Tibet under one authority in 1640. But a 
new danger appeared on the political horizon with 
the advent of the Manchu dynasty. The history 
of a part of this eventful period is the object of a 
masterful monograph by a student of Prof. Tucci’s, 
L. Petech, who makes a careful comparative study 
of Chinese, Tibetan, and European material to 
which he had access.” 

Certainly it is right to appraise this section as 
one which in the future must be a requirement for 
study, preceding specialized research. 

Tucci’s research and evaluations of Tibetan art 
are particularly revealing. He stresses the depen- 
dence of Tibetan art on that of India, China, and 
Central Asia. The most radical influence was 


? China and Tibet in the Early 18th Century (Leiden, 
E. J. Brill, 1950). 


Indian. Products of Tibetan art are not free 
artistic creations, but are bound or tied by strict 
regulations. It is only after centuries of evolution, 
that these products receive a Tibetan impression. 
The miniatures which illuminate the Tibetan 
manuscripts (see Plates A-D) go back to patterns 
dating from the golden age of Indian art under the 
Gupta dynasty, coeval with the later murals of 
Ajanta. Nepal is the center from which Tibetan 
art radiated. 


It was the Kingdom of Guge (Western Tibet) 
which, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, played 
the most important part in the second propagation 
(phyi dar) of Buddhism. King Ye ées hod (tenth 
to eleventh centuries) invited Atiga. His most im- 
portant advisor was the monk Rin chen bzan po, 
to whom Tucci has devoted a special research. He 
stresses the role played by art in the propagation 
of the faith, through the foundation of temples. 
The life of the Buddha was depicted in murals. 
Bronze figures, wooden capitals, and so forth, point 
distinctly to their country of origin. 

Tucci draws a sharp demarcation line between 
the school of Guge and that of Central Tibet. In 
Guge we find influences which did not extend to 
other parts of the country. On the other hand, 
we meet with no Chinese influences in Guge. The 
vehicle of these influences are the pata (pictures 
on cloth), the mandala, and miniatures in manu- 
scripts. Tucci emphasizes the fact that many 
murals of that age give the impression of gigantic 
miniatures. 

In the eighth century, the Tibetan rule spread 
over Central Asia (the Four Garrisons—Kucha, 
Kashgar, Khotan, Tokmak, later Turfan). In- 
fluences from that area on Tibetan art ceased with 
the advent of Islam, but the connection with Nepal 
was never severed. Proof is the outstanding figure 
of the painter Aniko, who first went to Tibet and 
later to China, where he became inspector of Arti- 
sans. Chinese influence asserted itself with the 
rise of the Dalai lamas. While there are earlier 
traces of it during Mongol times (Sa skya), it 
became most powerful in the eighteenth century. 
Tucci draws our attention to the fact that the 
techniques of the painted scrolls, usually called 
tankas (i.e. thang ka), and the murals, are identi- 
cal. The term “temple banners,” as found in 
Western literature, is a misnomer. Murals are in 
many cases datable, but not tankas, so that the 
murals form an historical support for dating the 
tankas. 
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From p. 279 on, Tucci proceeds to discuss the 
development of Tibetan painting with emphasis 
on gTsang (Western Tibet). Central Tibet, he 
says, in contradistinction to Guge, showed Nepa- 
lese artistic currents from the very beginning. The 
figures are “more languidly modelled, the curves 
more pronounced.” He comes to the conclusion 
(p. 280) that, “the development of Tibetan paint- 
ing is a mutual approach and blending of the 
Chinese and Nepalese manners. The mural paint- 
ing of monasteries and mchod rten (stipa, ‘ pa- 
goda’), mark the outlines and the stages of this 
progressive fusion between various manners which 
had coexisted for a long time, side by side, each 
following with an accuracy which seems pedantic, 
the lines traced by a century-old tradition.” But 
there is a tendency for emancipation from this 
double yoke, especially observable in the Kumbum 
Temple in Gyantse, which Tucci for this reason 
considers to reveal most significant monuments of 
Tibetan art. 


As Tucci points out correctly—and here we have 
an interesting parallel to Christian art—a natural 
reaction sets in against the exclusiveness of supra- 
mundane scenes. The seraphic serenity of heaven 
is mitigated by the intrusion of scenes depicting 
human life. The tankas become projections of the 
earth with the life in the monasteries preponderat- 
ing. There is no doubt that the classifications of 
Tucci are a basis for a general dating of pictures 
scattered in the many collections in America and 
Europe. From pp. 283-286, the author discusses 
the very important artistic impact on Tibetan 
painting in the eighteenth century. After Chinese 
political influence had consolidated itself in Tibet, 
the result of this closer contact was a revitalization 
of Tibetan art. Chinese stimuli were, however, 
transformed by the Tibetans according to their 
artistic atmosphere. The great novelty of this 
movement was the conquest of the horror vacut. 
The significance of the rhythmic silence was recog- 
nized. Chinese opened the eye of the Tibetan 
artist to the beauties of the landscape, consciously 
felt in China since the time of Chuang Tzu, if not 
earlier. 

Individual scenes represented on one tanka are 
no longer separated from each other by a frame- 
work of lines, but they unfold freely. The whole 
presentation becomes more fluid. Even the hieratic 
central figure around which the groups focused was 
affected by this new vitality. 


The next paragraph (pp. 286-289), “ Symbrli- 


cal meanings of colors and lines,” shows the high 
sensitivity of the author to Oriental and specifically 
Buddhist ways of thinking and feeling. He 
stresses the basic attitude of Oriental philosophies 
and specifically Buddhism towards the world of 
form as a mirage, a creation of our own conscious- 
ness. There is no conquest of heaven because re- 
birth or reincarnation in heaven does not imply 
eternity but a new rebirth. The masses, of course, 
were possessed with the yearning after a paradise, 
but not the wise, who aimed at a complete dissolu- 
tion of the phenomenal in the absolute. 

“The main object of these paintings is to facili- 
tate for their beholders a revulsion from the plane 
of samsaric existence to those immaculate spheres. 
For this reason they are often called m#’on grol, 
which means ‘ liberation through sight’: they pro- 
duce the liberation of the beholder, if he looks on 
them with pure eyes and penetrating mind. They 
must not be considered as possessed of a magical 
power, thanks to which their mere presence suffices 
to transport us in the beatific worlds they repre- 
sent. Nothing comes to pass which has not been 
accomplished through a complete participation of 
our inmost being, capable of transforming us into 
different beings. For these paintings operate like 
the texts of the Great Vehicle or of the Adaman- 
tine Vehicle. It is necessary, in order to read their 
symbols and their forms, to understand their mys- 
terious language, it is necessary to live their mean- 
ing. Then a consubstantiation with the plane they 
represent takes place; the contemplator becomes 
unified with the object of his contemplation, so 
that in those spheres he is reborn on the miracu- 
lous lotus ” (pp. 287-288). 

To paint is to evoke. Every painting is an 
evocation. It is never meant to be a copy from 
nature, nor do the objects of nature stand for what 
they appear to be, but have an ulterior meaning. 
The artist and the consecrating priest must be one 
with the mystic plane and its symbols. 

This world is maya (illusion). The image trans- 
ports us from this world of particularization into 
the world of pure dharma. The priest becomes 
god, for nadevo devam arcayet: “no ‘non-god’ 
may worship a god.” 

It may thereby be said that a theurgy (creating 
a god) or sddhana is a painting in words, a paint- 
ing is painted words. 

The next nine pages (291-299) are crowded with 
information (bibliography and tabulations) bear- 
ing on the measurements of the deities (icono- 
metry). 
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The plan of the tankas. The plan (bkod pa, S. 
vyiiha) of a tanka invariably follows a fixed pat- 
tern which is that of a mandala, the main figure or 
lord (gtso bo, pen-tsun) occupying the center. Im- 
plicitly it is a paradise (Indo-Tibetica, Vol. IV, 
pt. I, p. 30). It represents an epiphany envisioned 
in dhyana. 

The lotus which is usually the seat of the lord, is 
a rather complex symbol. In certain paintings the 
lotus has become a tree, the cosmic tree. The lotus 
rests on a throne, the lion throne or throne from 
which the lion’s roar, i.e. the powerful voice of 
the Buddha, sounds. The back of the throne is 
frequently composed of animals, placed in the 
tendrils of a lotus. 

Coming back to the tree, Tucci observes that in 
the school of the Mahasiddhas it denotes the illu- 
sion of the phenomenal world. The author is not 
certain whether it is derived from western proto- 
types. He refers to the famous tree of Jesse as a 
possibility. 

Quite a few elements in painting are in imita- 
tion of sculptures, but gradually they become more 
pictorial. This development is particularly notice- 
able in the throne. 

Since the tankas represent an ideal world, or 
heaven, the main figure is accompanied by a more 
or less numerous retinue (parivdra) of minor dei- 
ties, Bodhisattvas, saints and all classes of beings. 
The texts refer to them as families (kula, T. rigs), 
converging to the ideal center occupied by their 
head. So each figure is the irradiation, projection, 
and emanation of a definite family symbolized by 
the rigs bdag or head of the family. The rigs bdag 
is usually placed straight above the central figure, 
as e.g. Amitabha over Avalokitesvara, Manijusri 
over Tsong kha pa. 

The mandala pattern of the tanka is also shown 
in the representation of the dharmapdla and yi- 
dam. They are usually placed at the bottom of 
the painting, as straddling the borderline of the 
noumenal and phenomenal universe. 

The second volume comprises Parts Three and 
Four of the work. Here the 195 tankas reproduced 
in the 231 plates of the Portfolio volume are dis- 
cussed. They are classified under such headings as 
Nepalese schools, Guge schools, Composite style, 
the great monasteries of the Yellow Sect, ete. This 
takes up pp. 331-609, plus 297 notes in small type 
on pp. 611-617. 

Part Four opens with Sources and Documents, 
the first being a brief article by P. Pelliot, A 
Mongol Rescript in Hphags pa. 


There are eleven appendices on a variety of sub- 
jects, such as the Cosmic Egg, the Origin of Man- 
kind and some Iranian influences, and nineteen 
pages of miscellaneous Tibetan texts in beautiful 
Tibetan print. This brings the text of the book to 
a conclusion on p. 763. The Index comprises 21 
pages of four columns each, in 414 type, giving 
an estimated 5000 entries. 

Before discussing that large portion of the book 
which is indicated by its title, let us briefly take 
note of its relation to the standard works in this 
field. The latter are, in the main, the productions 
of Albert Griinwedel, A. Foucher, B. Bhatta- 
charyya, G. Roerich, and Professor Walter E. 
Clark,* based on primary sources; and those by 
Alice Getty and Antoinette Gordon, based on 
secondary sources. These works have laid the 
foundation for the study of Tibetan images from 
its iconographic (or descriptive) side. However, 
side by side with iconography, there is the even 
more important iconology (or interpretative as- 
pect) to be considered; and here little had been 
achieved. Tucci’s present work is a tour de force 
in this generally neglected aspect. His way of 
treating the iconography, more especially the 
paintings, differs radically from that of all his 
predecessors. 

Part 3 of his work (Vol. II, pp. 331-620) is 
devoted entirely to “The Description and Ex- 
planation of the Thangkas,” but it is more than 
that. Tucci is the first to furnish us with a classi- 
fication of Tibetan paintings based on style or 
schools of painters, which are discussed in the 
following order: 

Nepalese Schools (pp. 331 ff.). 
Guge School (pp. 349 ff.). 
Composite Style and Other Schools 


(pp. 369.ff.). 
The Great Monasteries of the Yellow Sect 


(pp. 405 ff.). 
Tibetan Settecento (pp. 537 ff.). 
Khams Style (pp. 555 ff.). 
Central Asian Style (pp. 571 ffff.). 
gSer T’an-kas (pp. 582 ff.). 
Mandala (pp. 608 ff.)., ete. 


To these descriptions are added 297 notes on 
pp. 611-617. 

This part of the work is lavishly illustrated by a 
separate portfolio, completely devoted to plates 
which vary in size on the 1214” & 17” leaves. Of 
these plates, the 25 polychrome ones are numbered 
alphabetically ; and the 231 monochromes (includ- 


’ Professor Clark’s work describes materials collected 
by Baron A. von Staél-Holstein. 
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ing 195 tankas), with Arabic numerals. The poly- 
chrome reproductions are of a beauty not to be 
found in any other work on this subject, and are a 
wonderful indication of the extent to which this 
technique has progressed in Italy. The mono- 
chrome plates are of unequal value; obviously 
some of the originals were in a condition making 
a clear reproduction impossible. The paintings 
belong to different collectors. 


Inserted in the text are a number of drawings 
which serve to elucidate the details. Most, if not 
all of them, are from Tibetan block prints which 
carry highly-condensed metrical captions of prose 
originals not all of which were accessible to the 
author. I believe that in the light of a complete 
prose text, some of the translations would have to 
be revised, especially as many of the captions are 
only partially legible. 


In the following, I give only a brief account of 
the most important of these pictures. Let us begin 
our survey of the deities represented with Vajra- 
sattva, “the Diamond Being.” He stands higher 
than the Cosmic pentad or Pafica-Tathagata (bet- 
ter known as the Five Dhyani Buddhas), being as 
in the Guhya-samdja the “unsubstantiality of 
things itself ” (sarva-dharma-nairadtmya) and iden- 
tical with the “diamond essence of the physical, 
verbal, and spiritual plane of all the buddhas ” 
(sarva-tathagata-kdya-vak-citta-vajra). 

Plates 1 and F of the album show him in the 
Nepalese style. In both pictures he is seated on a 
lion throne and his color is blue (in which case he 
is often mixed up with the cosmic-gnosic Buddha 
Akshobhya). Other representations show him flesh- 
colored, embracing his Sakti (see Yhk,* I, 114, 
where the caption should read: Vajrasattva. The 
two do not seem very well distinguished by lamas). 
Plate Z shows two mandalas, arranged side by side, 
with Vajrasattva as the Lord. The mandala in 
the lower right corner of that plate is a particularly 
interesting example of theocrasia, as it shows the 
god surrounded by the Eight Great Gods (Mahade- 
vas) of Hindu mythology, on their respective ve- 
hicles. Plate 151 gives us a particularly clear 
picture of Vajrasattva, presiding over the mild 
deities of the Antarabhava (T. bar do). The reader 
will be grateful for this and the following plate, 
because they are a larger and more distinctive 


*Ferdinand D. Lessing, Yung-Ho-Kung, An Iconog- 
raphy of the Lamaist Cathedral in Peking, Vol. 1, the 
Sven Hedin Sino-Swedish Expedition Publication 18, 
VIII. Ethnography 1 (Stockholm, 1942). 


format of the plates facing pp. 118 and 136 of 
Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup’s English translation of 
the Tibetan Book of the Dead.® 


Passing now to the cosmic Buddhas, we consider 
first Akshobhya. He is represented by two tankas, 
T.° 2 (Pl. 2) in Nepalese style and T. 12 (Pls. 
14-22) in the style of the Guge School. The latter 
is worthy of special attention because it represents 
Abhirati, the paradise of Akshobhya. We find here 
Jacob’s Ladder (Gen. 28:12) on both sides of 
Akshobhya (Pls. 15 and 17), as it is mentioned in 
the Vimalakirtinirdesasiitra (Ch. XI of the Tib. 
text — Ch. XII of the Chin. text). The paradise 
here is the conventional one. Of the hypostases of 
Akshobhya represented in this book, I mention 
Sambhara, Heruka, and Hevajra. On Pl. 185 
Akshobhya is surrounded by the Arhats and the 
Eight Great Bodhisattvas, like Sakyamuni, of 
whom he is, iconographically speaking, a double. 


Amitabha, the most familiar of the “ cosmic 
pentad,” and his paradise, in the hieratic rigidity 
of the style of Guge, are seen on Pls. 23 and H 
(T. 13), pp. 348-351. This representation is com- 
paratively independent of the usual types, and 
therefore of specific interest. 


The same subject, also in Guge style, but some- 
how loosened up and enriched by Chinese influence 
is shown on T. 20 (PI. 39), and described on pp. 
364-365. This influence is noticeable in the wavy 
clouds and the lofty architecture. Here, as in 
Akshobhya’s heaven, we have the familiar motif of 
Jacob’s Ladder indicating the connection between 
the world of desires and that of pure form. A 
grain-sized luminous globe residing in the devotee’s 
heart, and symbolizing his “ immortal element ” 
(bodhicitta), is attracted by a “hook of light” 
emanating from the god’s heart where it dissolves. 
(This interesting symbolization of the wnio mystica 
is not clearly visible in reproduction). Very little 
Chinese influence is traceable in another painting, 
T. 28 (Pls. 49-50, pp. 370-371), executed in the 
composite style of the Sa skya and Rnying ma pa. 
The paradise is here conceived of as an idealized 
monastery. The whole surface is covered with 
groups of monks and Bodhisattvas engaged in a 
solemn procession, a kind of “ pilgrim’s progress,” 
centering around the vows of Dharmakara. 

With these versions should be compared T. 19 


5 Edited by W. Y. Evans-Wentz (2d ed.; London, 
1949). Independent Italian translation, with notes, by 
G. Tucci (Milano, 1949). 

°“«T.” is our abbreviation for tanka. 
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(Pls. 37-38, p. 363) in the Guge style, represent- 
ing the sambhoga-kaya of Amitabha: Amitayus 
and his parivdra. 

Ratnasambhava, surrounded by the eight Bodhi- 
sattvas, in the rigid hieratic style of Nepal, is 
represented by one of the most beautiful poly- 
chrome plates (E). While his conventional vehicle 
is the Lion, two horses are represented on the base 
of his lotus seat. 

Vairocana, or Mahavairocana, as Sino-Japanese 
Mantrayana prefers to call him, the center of the 
cosmic pentad, is found twice in the Atlas. T. 37 
(Pl. 68, p. 391) shows him surrounded by 209 
Buddhas in small “ medallions” in strictly geo- 
metric arrangement. The picture is in the com- 
posite style. T. 185 (Pl. 291, p. 603) is a vajra- 
dhatu-mandala (presided over by him). For a 
full discussion of this deity the reader is referred 
to Indo-Tibetica, particularly Vol. IV, pt. 1, p. 106. 

Next we consider Sikyamuni, the Arhats, and 
Bhaisajya-guru. The peaceful face of the founder 
of Buddhism all but disappears in the jungle 
growth of later creations. In this work, however, 
we find a number of fine paintings representing 
him. In the first place I mention T. 14 (Pls. 24- 
28, I) identical in style with the frescoes in 
Tsaparang, investigated by Tucci. Its many cap- 
tioned scenes are detailed on pp. 351-359, includ- 
ing his entourage, among which the 35 Buddhas of 
Confession are prominent. Their outlines and de- 
tails are easier to see on Pls. 183-184 (T. 150 and 
151, p. 590). Professor Tucci, with usual thorough- 
ness, gives the various lists of this interesting 
group on p. 358. 

Another Sakyamuni is on T. 42 (Pl. 76, p. 403) 
where he is surrounded by the cycle of Arhats. 
They appear clearer on Pls. 42 and 43 (T. 22, p. 
367). But the author has devoted no less than 16 
plates (156-170, Q) and 15 pages of text (pp. 555- 
570) to their iconographical representation and 
discussion where he pays special attention to Dhar- 
matala and Hwa-éang, the latest additions to the 
original group of (14 and) 16.’ He points out the 
connection with the Chinese mythical cosmology in 
which the tiger (West) and the dragon (Last) 
play such a prominent part. The pictures are in 
the “Khams” style. They show unmistakably 
influences from the China of the Manchu dynasty. 


7A peculiar group of forty Arhats is represented by 
the life-like clay statues in the Ling-yen-szu near 
Wan-te, Shantung Province, China, published by B. 
Melchers under the title: China: Der Tempelbau. Die 
Lochan von Ling-ydén-si (Hagen i/W., 1921). 


The origin and development of these apostles of 
Buddhism will need still more research. So far 
the texts have not taught us much about them. 

In T. 152 (Pl. 185) the Arhats surround not, 
as usual, Sakyamuni, but Akshobhya. 

In this connection I may mention the largest 
series of paintings, comprising no less than 31 
tankas (T. 64-94), all centering around the life 
and legend of Sakyamuni. They are patterned 
upon Kshemendra’s important Avadanakalpalata 
(Pls. 100-130). By way of interpreting the scenes 
depicted, Tucci gives abstracts of all the 108 stories 
contained in that collection. I found them as 
murals in Lamaist temples in North China and 
Mongolia, in Hall IX of the Yung-ho-kung. 

Sakyamuni as Bhaishajyaguru, the “ Buddha 
Medicus ” (a counterpart to Mani Medicus) is 
found on Pls. 30 and 31 (T. 16, see p. 360) in the 
style of the Guge School. 

Sakyamuni in the center of a dGe tshogs zhing 
(spiritual congregation) *® similar to that of Tsong 
kha pa, is seen on T. 51 (Pl. 85, pp. 409-410). 
Here Tsong kha pa appears high up in the picture. 
These tshogs zhing deserve a closer study, particu- 
larly with regard to the arrangement of the figures 
which seems to vary considerably from sect to sect, 
and even within the same sect. 

Among the Bodhisattvas, the first place belongs 
to Avalokitegvara. T. 17 (Pls. 32-35, pp. 361-363) 
in the style of Guge, shows the ekddasa-mukha as- 
pect. The problems besetting the theography of 
this god, so popular with the common people, are 
discussed and valuable new approaches toward 
their solution given (pp. 361-362, 552, etc.).® 
Other representations of Avalokitesvara are T. 118 
and 119 on Pls. 153 and 154 (pp. 551-553). 

The group of the Eight Great Bodhisattvas be- 
lieved to work for our salvation in the present aeon 
(kalpa) surround (not Sakyamuni, as usual, e. g. 
in Ilall XIV of the Yhk, but) Akshobhya, on T. 
152 (Pl. 185), and are described on pp. 580-581. 
Their meaning, however, is explained in Indo- 
Tibetica, Vol. II, pt. 1, pp. 101, ete. 

Tara, the only female Bodhisattva and most 
prominent of the devi, represents the ideal of fe- 
male charm among the Buddhist deities. I first 
mention the interesting “gold picture” (gser 
thang), representing the familiar white, seven- 


8 tshog zhing is short for tshogs bsags pahi zhing “ the 
field of accumulating.” 

®In this connection, there may be mentioned the ex- 
tensive monograph by Marie-Thérése de Mallmann, Jn- 
troduction a Vétude d’Avalokitegvara (Paris, 1948). 
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handed form. The delicately painted central figure 
is surrounded by 106 (sic!) medallion replicas 
(Pl. U, T. 145, p. 579). 

The graceful painting T. 36 (Pl. 67, discussed 
on pp. 387-389) is surrounded by 21 goddesses, ob- 
viously representing the cycle of the 21 Tara ?° 
celebrated in Atisa’s well-known hymn and dis- 
cussed in Indo-Tibetica, Vol. III, pt. 2, pp. 158 ff. 
In the description of this picture (pp. 387-391); 
Professor Tucci offers a new contribution towards 
the problems centering around the origin and 
propagation of this most attractive creation of late 
Buddhist mythology, discussing her as an emana- 
tion of Avalokite$vara, and as mother of the Bud- 
dhas, as a personification of the offerings (Tara of 
Flowers, Tara of Incense, etc.) and, finally, as 
Vajratava. There is a progressive assimilation 
with local deities, an equation with a terrifying 
manifestation as Ugratara, and finally a merger 
with Sivaitic goddesses. 

Strange to say, as yet no authoritative text as we 
have it for other deities has turned up. So our 
knowledge about her morphology and cult is de- 
rived from hymns, sdédhanas, and iconography. 

The famous Mother of the Eight Calamities or 
Green Tira is found on Pls. 78 (p. 403) and 135 
(p. 538), the latter belonging to the Tibetan 
“ Settecento,” according to Tucci. 

In this connection, I briefly mention such inter- 
esting goddesses as Sarasvati on Pl. R (Khams 
style; p. 570), whom many will consider one of 
the most graceful figures represented in this gal- 
lery of divinities, and Ushnisha-vijaya, who belongs 
to the same family, found on Pl. 180 (p. 579) 
where she is surrounded by 144 medallion replicas. 

Kurukulla, on the other hand, is often con- 
nected with one of the terrifying aspects of Tara. 
Mythologically she is “one of India’s many ter- 
rible deities ” (p. 547, T. 114, Pl. 148). 

Another important, though rarely seen goddess, 
is represented on T. 113 (Pl. 147, p. 547), identi- 
fied as “ mother of the absolute.” She is of the 
mild dakini type, while familiar Simhavaktra—the 
Ye ges mkhah hgro ma, on Pl. 205 (T. 174, Bar- 
luzzi collection, p. 594), with an interesting pari- 
vara—may be considered a specimen of the terrify- 
ing manifestation of this class of goddesses. 

Among the Dharmapalas and Yi-dams, I shall 
consider first the powerful Sridevi. She, who is 
the only female among the group of five or eight 





2°See graph with colors indicated in Yhk, I, p. 111, 
B 23. 


dharmapalas and is dogmatically considered as the 
fighting aspect of mild Sarasvati, voice of Loke- 
évara (for the pentad see e.g. Hall VI of Yhk), 
has stimulated the Tantrist’s penchant for the 
macabre into creating one of the most terrifying 
figures. The fine tankas (Pls. 202-204, pp. 590- 
594) are all outside of the ordinary types. An 
example of the painter’s unsurpassed skill in han- 
dling color effects is seen in the wonderful repro- 
duction of Sridevi Dud gsol ma on Pl. Y where 
she emerges, a weird spectre in glaring red-yellow 
colors, out of the dark. Technically such paint- 
ings on a black background are called nag khra. 
The ghoulish apparitions of the deity represented 
on Pls. 203-204 are not any less impressive. Pro- 
fessor Tucci has made notable contributions to- 
wards the mythology and worship of this complex 
product of Indo-Tibetan theocrasia on pp. 590-594, 
complementing his discussion of the same goddess 
on pp. 96-104 of Indo-Tibetica, Vol. III, pt. 2, 
where Plate 63 reproduces another uncommon type 
of hers. 

The worship of the Yi-dam Hayagriva, a mani- 
festation of Avalokitesvara, is widely spread. PI. 
X (p. 587) gives an excellent picture of him. He 
is red, with three green horse-heads emerging from 
his hair, and without a Sakti. 

On T. 115 (Pls. 149-150, p. 587), he appears as 
a manifestation of Padmasambhava, “whom the 
Rnying ma pa school places on the same level with 
the supreme essence of all things” (p. 548). A 
very powerful picture of this deity is T. 164 (PI. 
197). T. 165 (Pl. 198, p. 587), with the interest- 
ing retinue (parivdra) represents the winged yab- 
yum form, its “ most mysterious ” (T. yang gsang) 
aspect. The worship of it was forbidden in Mon- 
golia and China, as I was told. Nevertheless, at 
least one large picture of this type was on display 
in the famous Yung-ho-kung in Peking. 

Heruka, identical with, or related to, Samvara," 
is represented by a gser thang (“ golden ” picture) 
on Pl. 178 (T. 144) which belongs with T. 145- 
147 (Pls. 178, 180, and U). He appears also in 
his demoniac form as Vajra-kumara, Pl. 199, who 
is described in detail on pp. 588-589. In this as- 
pect Heruka has three heads, six arms, and four 
feet, with wings—frequently found with Rnying 
ma pa deities of a terrifying character. He is 
surrounded by the Ten Wrathful Ones (Krodha), 
whose names and attributes are tabulated on p. 
589. 


11 See J. Przyluski, “ Heruka-Sambara,” in Pol. Bull. 
of Orient. Studies, I (1937). 
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Hevajra, the Yi-Dam of the Sa-skya, is another 
of Hevajra’s and Akshobhya’s hypostases. Pl. 215 
(T. 181) displays him as the Lord (prabhu, T. 
gtso bo) of a beautiful mandala, which is explained 
on pp. 601-602. He is shown here in his traditional 
form, with eight heads and sixteen hands, each of 
which holds a skull cup containing a special 
attribute. 

The bold iconographical creation of Kalacakra, 
personifying the last step of the Tantric system, is 
represented in his mystic generative dance on PI. 
51 (T. 29), which is explained on pp. 371-372. 
Each school has, as Tucci explains, its ideal cycle 
of deities. So Rnying ma pa and Bkah rgyud pa 
have that of Samvara-Heruka; Sa-skya-pa, that of 
Hevajra, and dGe lugs pa that of Kalacakra. The 
tradition of his system is described on p. 212. It 
also has its special paradise (Shambhala), with its 
capital Kalapa, pictured on Pls. 211-213 (T. 178) 
and explained on pp. 598-599. The same picture 
shows also the victory of King Drag po hkhor lo 
over the Kla klo (mleccha). The identical subject, 
with amusing details, was discovered by me in a 
temple in Inner Mongolia and described in Mon- 
golen (Berlin, 1935), pp. 168-189. 


For Mahakala, the Siva of Lamaism, the reader 
is referred to Pls. 195-6 (T. 162, 163), and the 
explanations on pp. 584-587. 


T. 162 is a particularly striking type. He holds 
the trident of the Greek Poseidon, which occurs 
already in very old representations. This, then, 
is Mahakala—sad-bahu-naitha—the Yi-dam of the 
Yellow Sect. During the rule of the Manchu 
Dynasty, he had a beautifully situated temple in 
Peking, known to natives as Ma-k’a-la-miao, its 
official Chinese name being P’u-tu-ssu, “ Temple 
of the All-saving (Lord).” It was the only place, 
to my knowledge, where special services were held 
in the Mongolian language, evidently due to the 
fact that he is the patron of the Mongols, in the 
conversion of whom he cooperated.?? 

In this connection, Leam srang may be men- 
tioned. Although probably a deity of Tibetan 
origin (a bTsan), he is now claimed to be a form 
of Mahakala, of whom usually 75 aspects are enu- 
merated. This is another interesting example of 
theocrasy. T. 175 is very well reproduced on Pls. 
206-208 and discussed in detail on pp. 594-596. 


* Dr. René Nebesky de Wojkovitz has recently con- 
tributed an article to Mahikila’s iconography: “Ein 
Beitrag zur tibetischen Ikonographie,” Archiv fiir Vél- 
kerkunde, Vol. V. 


B. Laufer’s explanation in Sino-Iranica (Chi- 
cago, 1919) of his other name, Beg tshe (p. 575, 
No. 13), is not convincing. The name Lcam 
srang, “brother and sister,” finds its parallels in 
other mythologies. 

Samvara-Heruka, a very important deity of Tan- 
trism, is represented by an excellent polychrome 
reproduction (T. 5, Plate G, p. 332) of Nepalese 
style. The picture shows the God in his yuga- 
naddha aspect. In Indo-Tibetica, Vol. III, pt. 2, 
Tucci, describing the temple of Tsa-pa-rang, which 
he discusses in considerable detail a plastic man- 
dala of this deity (see in particular, pp. 27 ff. and 
the Interpretation of the Mandala of Body, Speech, 
and Mind on pp. 44ff.; see also Lessing, Yhk, 
pp. 117-139). 

A representation of the mandala of Samvara is 
found on Pl. 220 (T. 186, p. 603), but this goes 
back to a different tradition. T. 6 (Pl. 3, p. 332) 
parallels perfectly the frescoes of Nepalese inspi- 
ration in the Temple Sku-hbum (Kum-Bum) of 
Gyantse. The inspiration is of the Rnying ma pa 
school. 

Vaisravana occurs as the only mild deity in cer- 
tain of the Dharmapala pentads (e: g. in Hall 6 of 
the Yhk). Tucci discusses his complicated iconog- 
raphy and mythology on pp. 571-578 and illus- 
trates him on Pl. S—an excellent picture with 
balanced and subdued richness, conforming to the 
character of the god—and Pls. 173-177 (T. 140- 
141) in Central Asian style, with a wealth of inter- 
esting details. 

Turning to Vajrapani, we find on Pl. 75 (T. 41, 
p- 403) a very fine specimen of the type known as 
Vajrapani-bhutadamara. He is of blue color, has 
one face and four hands, two of which make the 
HUM-kara mudra, while the free right hand 
wields the vajra; and the corresponding left hand, 
making the threatening gesture, holds a noose. 
The main figure is surrounded by the World- 
Protecting Deities and the familiar eight Nagas. 
The same Protector of the Law is once more repre- 
sented as Mahacakra-Vajrapani in the center of 
the mandala, reproduced on Pl. 218, which, how- 
ever, is not clear enough for detailed study. 

Yama, usually referred to by the lamas as Dhar- 
maraja, appears twice in the Portfolio on Pls. 187 
and 188 (described on pp. 582 and 583). Both 
are excellent pictures. In both cases, he is repre- 
sented in the aspect of Dharmaraja-bahya-sddhana. 

The powerful figure of Yama is even surpassed 
by the representation of the “ Super-Yama,” Ya- 
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mantaka, a manifestation of Mafjusri. Here we 
mention his aspect as Ekavira, the “ Lonely Hero,” 
i.e., without his Sakti, on Pl. 179 (a gser thang), 
whom at first sight one would take as a form of 
Yama himself. Then we have the mandalas, T. 
182-183 (Pls. 216, 217, p. 602), and finally the 
powerful manifestations of Sri-vajra-bhairava in 
T. 157-160 (Pls. 189-193, pp. 583-584). 

As to the significance of Yamantaka, the author 
refers simply to Indo-Tibetica, Vol. III, pt. 2, pp. 
76 ff. 

Let us now turn to the representative lamas 
appearing in the Atlas. 

Padmasambhava, father of the Buddhist church 
in Tibet, looms largely in the picture gallery. We 
see his rnam thar, or spiritual career, unfold itself 
on T. 33 (Pls. 59-63, explained on pp. 373-386), 
painted in the composite style of the Rnying ma 
pa. The explanations are based on the Pad ma 
thang yig.'® 

Another Padmasambhava series is found on T. 
108-112 (Pls. 142-146, pp. 540-547) in the “ Set- 
tecento” style. It represents the familiar eight 
aspects (mtshan brgyad) of the master. 

His heaven is depicted in T. 187 and 188 (Pls. 
221-224) and described on pp. 603-607, while the 
last but one plate (230, T. 194, p. 608), giving a 
more familiar form of this enigmatic personality, 
is a specimen of a printed tanka with colors subse- 
quently filled in. 

As might well be expected, there are many tankas 
to show us the picture of Tsong kha pa and relate 
his spiritual career (rnam thar). Here we have 
first of all the oldest known of these representa- 
tions, displaying the hieratic stiffness of the Nepa- 
lese style, in T. 20 (Pls. 8-12), with detailed dis- 
cussion (pp. 339-346). This is, however, not the 
ordinary type of tanka which stresses the external 
events, but a gsang rnam thar (esoteric biography), 
with visions, consecrations, etc. as its main subject. 
A striking feature is the attitude and dress of the 
two disciples who flank him, much in the same way 
as, e.g., Maudgalyayana and Sariputra flank Sa- 
kyamuni. 

From this there differs considerably the T. 94 
(Pl. 49, pp. 405-406) in style and subject. The 
picture shows twenty familiar events punctuating 
Tsong kha pa’s life, and the master is surrounded 





18 Translation by Charles Toussaint, Bibl. de Hautes 
Etudes Chinoises, Vol. 3, 1933. 


by seven of his chief disciples, among whom we 
miss Dar ma rin chen, who figures on T. 10. 

But the fullest representation is in the tankas of 
the Giuganino collection (Pls. 88-94, M). Tucci 
points out that this, like so many other paintings 
of this type, is an illustrated liturgy (gsol hdebs). 
The author proves that this picture is inspired by 
the famous lama Hjam dbyangs bzhad pa. The 
captions for all the individual scenes are translated 
and explained (pp. 417-436). 

The part-factual, part-fictional biography of 
Tsong kha pa does not terminate at his reaching 
Nirvana, but shows him also in post-nirvanic 
visions. T. 39 (Pl. 73-74, pp. 399-402) in the 
“composite style” according to Tucci’s classifica- 
tion, represents the famous six visions which he, 
after entering Tusita heaven, grants his learned 
disciple Mkhas grub. A different version of this 
subject is found in T. 47 and 48, reproduced on 
Pls. 81 and 82, and discussed on pp. 406-407. 
They are in the “style of the great monasteries of 
the Yellow Sect,” showing “a delicate design and 
a skillful harmony of colors.” 

T. 49 (Pl. K, pp. 407-409) differs from others 
by the absence of Mkhas grub, lifting up the 
famous gtan rag mandala (cosmic thanksgiving 
sacrifice). This may well be an older version of 
the epiphany, the connection with Mkhas grub 
being an afterthought.** 


Of other lamas, I may mention in passing the 
remarkable group of the Sa skya lamas on T. 25-27 
(Pls. 46-48, pp. 369-370) who trace their lineage 
back to Vajradhara. Professor Tucci is right in 
assuming Chinese influences here in these portrait- 
like figures. This influence, incidentally, reached 
Japan also. There it is noticeable, e.g., in the 
patriarchs of the Shingon sect, which sprang, as we 
know, from the same root as Tibetan Buddhism. 


In terminating this lengthy review, T. 8 (Pl. 5) 
deserves to be mentioned. It shows the famous 84 
Mahisiddhas (Great Sorcerers) who are to such 
a high degree responsible for the origin and growth 
of the Vajrayana (Buddhist Tantrism). They are 
identified on pp. 333-334. 

In summary, this work far surpasses anything 


14In the Yhk in Peking, some lamas insisted that it 
was Tsong kha pa’s disciple Dge hdun grub who had 
that vision and told a romantic legend in connection 
with it. See my article in Hthnos, 1942: 2-3, written 
before I had access to literary sources which prove that 
this oral tradition is erroneous. 
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written before in the wealth of material and in the 
beauty of reproductions. Furthermore, the author 
outdistances by far all his predecessors, both as a 
field worker and as a desk worker. He has seen 
much more than anyone before him and he has 
himself collected this wealth of material partly 
already utilized in his Indo-Tibetica, offering in- 
formation hitherto inaccessible to the student. 
Here for the first time the interrelations of the 
various cycles are made clear. Many old problems 
have been solved and new ones posed. No future 
work on Tibetan iconography can be done which 
would ignore Tucci’s research now accessible in 
convenient form. In brief, this is and will stand 
as a milestone in this field. 


Deeper studies will undoubtedly lead to correc- 
tions, but the present reviewer for lack of material 
is not in a position to point out any fundamental 
discrepancies on the iconographical side. Further- 
more, it is difficult to imagine a better survey of 
the entire field until many individual monographs 
on the Buddhist tantras and their commentaries 
have been produced. The future points in this 
direction. 


FERDINAND D. LESSING 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


Certainly no serious student of Tibetan litera- 
ture can afford to ignore two chapters in Vol. I 
of Professor Tucci’s monumental work. These are, 
“A brief history of Tibetan Religious Literature 
from the XIIth to the beginning of the XVIIIth 
century with special regard to the province of 
gTsan ” and “A brief outline of the historical 
literature with particular reference to the sources 
used or quoted in this work.” While rare indeed 
are the libraries of the Western world which con- 
tain any sizeable portion of the works referred to 
and admirably summarized by Tucci, we could 
scarcely hope to find a better combination of means 
and man. 


In dealing with such a wealth of data, much of 
which has never before been critically examined in 
European studies, it is to be expected that a few 
mistakes would creep in. Being a student of Pro- 
fessor Tucci’s various works, including the present 
one, and constantly taking advantage of them in 
the furtherance of my own researches, I am natu- 
rally loathe to point out any such. But as my 
avidya has produced this bhava of rare means, al- 
though many others could do much better if they 


had the means, it follows that a contribution is in 
order, for whatever it may be worth. 

In speaking of the Blo sbyon of the Bkah gdams 
pa, Tucci says (p. 98): “ This aboriginal litera- 
ture began with the bsTan rim of Blo gros abyun 
gnas, a pupil of Rin c’en bzan po... .” In sec- 
tion Ra of the complete works of the Klon rdol 
Bla ma, we find this literature headed by the bsTan 
rum of Blo Idan ges rab, after which comes the 
bsTan rim rgyas bsdus of Gro lun pa Blo gros 
*byun gnas. Furthermore, in Book VI of the Deb 
ther shon po (translated by G. Roerich under the 
title, The Blue Annals [ Calcutta, 1949]). we find 
Blo gros *byun gnas mentioned as the chief disciple 
of Blo Idan ges rab (A. D. 1059-1109) and he there- 
fore would not likely be a disciple of Rin c’en bzan 
po (A.D. 958-1055). It is understandable that 
these two personages might be confused in some 
contexts as they have both been referred to as 
“The Great Translator.” In particular, in the 
colophon to the Lam rim chen mo—the culmina- 
tion of the Blo sbyon literature—the author, Tson 
kha pa, speaks of “ the ‘ stages of the path’ of the 
Great Translator and Gro lun pa—Master and 
Disciple,” and here any doubt as to who was meant 
would be settled by noticing that the first Tibetan 
name after the title in the colophon is Rnog Blo 
Idan ges rab, and Rin ¢’en bzan po is not mentioned 
at all. It is understandable that this literature 
would begin with Blo Idan ges rab, since he trans- 
lated the related work, the Abhisamaydlamkara, 
and apparently wrote the first independent Tibetan 
commentary on it (as we learn from Th. Stcher- 
batsky, Bibl. Buddh., Vol. XXIII, p. ix), the be- 
ginning, as is well known, of a huge native litera- 
ture on this subject. Hence, Blo Idan ges rab is a 
central figure worthy of considerable emphasis. 

In speaking of the work Skyes gsum gyi hams su 
blan par byan cub lam gyi rim pa (p. 118), it 
probably should have been mentioned that it is the 
one often referred to as Lam rim chun nu, and is 
in general an abbreviated version made by Tson 
kha pa of his great work usually called Lam rim 
chen mo. 

Moving to the historical texts, those are much 
more difficult to obtain than the religious litera- 
ture—the latter being continuously printed off for 
the priests. For this reason, Tucci’s description 
of many important treatises in the former category 
constitutes an especially notable contribution. 

Here I wish to point to an additional work by 
the A-kya sku skye Blo bzan bstan pahi rgyal 
mtshan dpal bzan po, who was also referred to by 
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the Dilowa Gegen Hutukhtu as the A-kya yons 
hdzin. Section Kha of the Peking block print of 
his complete works is entitled: Stobs kyi hkhor los 
bsgyur ba sde srid phag mo gru ba sogs bod kyi 
rgyal blon man pohi gdun rabs mdo tsam brjod 
pahi rab tu byed pa ya rabs mgul rgyan Zes bya ba. 
While only twelve folios in all, it is a highly con- 
densed summary of the genealogies presented by 
Tucci from the Chronicles of the Fifth Dalai 
Lama, in the Historical Appendices of Vol. Ii. I 
have made a spot comparison of Tucci’s Table II 
on the Ts’al Pa, and note essential agreement— 
the main difference being in the inevitable varia- 
tion of names—for example, hGar where Tucci has 
mGar; Tri-hus instead of Tre pos, or Tre hor; and 
Zi ba ti instead of Situ. (Tucci refers to a similar 
summarization by the Klon rdol Bla ma.) 

This will serve to indicate the difficulty of 
properly utilizing present indices of Tibetan names 
—even the extensive general index to the author’s 
present work. For example, if we should read in 
the Tibetan dictionary of Sarat Candra Das that 
Ba so Chos gyi rgyal mtshan was a celebrated lama 
of the place called Ba so, and then compare with 
Tucci’s index, we should find a number of persons 
named Chos gyi rgyal mtshan, and no entry of Ba 
so. Nevertheless, he is found in one of Tucci’s 
valuable lists once we learn from a third source 
that he—Ba so°—is the Sixth Abbot of Galdan 
Monastery. The lists in the complete works of the 
Klon rdol Bla ma are valuable “conversion fac- 
tors ” that can be mentioned in this connection. 





In leaving these chapters, I wish to pay tribute 
to the vast erudition displayed, which any reader 
should promptly see, and no reviewer can en- 
compass. 

The chapter entitled “The Religious Ideas: 
Vajrayana” is a powerful survey and synthesis 
of a profoundly difficult field of late Buddhism. 
The author attempts to prove that the Guhyasa- 
mija Tantra cannot be earlier than the eighth 
century, and partly in proof thereof, sets forth the 
thesis that the Tantric sequence Nagarjuna, Arya- 
deva, Candrakirti, ete. are names assumed in imi- 
tation of the famous doctrinal Masters who lived 
in that same order. Tucci’s observation here natu- 
rally has a great bearing on historical considera- 
tions. If he is right about the date of the Guhya- 


samaja Tantra, this will corroborate Professor 
Winternitz’s view that Asanga could not have been 
the author of this work. Tucci stresses the alliance 
of Tantric Buddhism with Shivaism, and, in fact, 


speaking of the 84 Mahiasiddhas (of which he gives 
valuable comparative lists), he says (p. 227b): 
“. . . these Siddhas . . . represent the ideal link 
between Shivaism and Vajrayana.” 


In his table on p. 244, he sets up the correspon- 
dences, Body—Nirmana-kaya; Speech—Sambhoga- 
kaya; and Mind—Dharma-kaya. There are un- 
doubtedly sufficient sources to justify this. If I 
now present an alternative, it is not in criticism of 
Professor Tucci’s table, but rather to indicate the 
possibility of variation in such correspondences, for 
whatever this may mean in terms of iconographical 
considerations. This will be done on the basis of 
the first of the introductory stanzas of the Lam rim 
chen mo: 


I bow my head to that Lord of the Sikyas, whose 

Body is the perfect fruit of kotis of virtues, 

Speech fulfills the hope of countless living beings, and 

Mind perceives the ultimate reality of all the 
Knowable.?® 


In the commentary compilation available to me, 
the Lama Ba so chos gyi rgyal mtshan, Sixth 
Abbot of Galdan Monastery (A. Dp. 1402-1473) ,'° is 
represented as explaining this Body (sku) as lus 
mitshan dpes spras pa—body adorned with the 32 
major and 80 minor marks of the Great Man. If 
we now compare with E. Obermiller’s work, The 
Doctrine of Prajid-paramita as exposed in the 
Abhisamaydlamkara of Maitreya (Acta Orientalia, 
Vol. XI), it can be seen that this is precisely the 
description of the Sambhoga-kaya (pp. 46-47). 
Furthermore, Obermiller’s remark concerning the 
Nirmana-kaya, “ Body . . . working uninterrupt- 
edly for the weal of other living beings” (p. 47), 
well conforms to the description of Speech in Tson 
kha pa’s quatrain. Again, upon the basis of his 
descriptions, “ Mind” of the stanza is satisfac- 
torily identified with the Jndna-dharma-kaya. 
This leaves the Lord of the Sakyas to be set in line 
with the Svabhdva-kaya, “the Ultimate Essence 
and the background of all the Buddha’s proper- 
ties” (p. 46). Thus we have the alternate cor- 
respondences, Body — Sambhoga-kaya; Speech — 
Nirmdna-kdya; and Mind — Jidna-dharma-kaya. 
The first result is that the body seen on earth, as, 
e.g., the form of the Buddha Sakyamuni, is not 
the Nirmdna-kaya, but rather a creation (nirmita) 





15 Phun tshogs dge legs bye bas bskrun pahi sku / 
Mtha yas hgro bahi re ba skon bahi gsun / 
Ma lus ses bya ji bzin gzigs pahi thugs / 
Sadkyahi gtso bo de la mgos phyag htshal / 

16 Date from the work under review. 
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by the Nirmdna-kaya, “creation body.” For the 
body on earth is vulgar, a utilitarian creation, and 
cannot be an Honorific Body (shkw), as is the sprul 
sku = Nirmdna-kdya. As the latter is here in 
correspondence with Speech, it indicates the crea- 
tive power of the Word, which ordinarily has the 
ability to hypostasize into, and appropriately acti- 
vate, fit vessels ; and extraordinarily, to create the 
vessel itself, for the sake of relative benefit to the 
beings dwelling on the same relative level of 
illusion. 
In this same chapter (p. 233), the author quotes 

a famous stanza from the Madhydntavibhaga: ™* 

abhitaparikalpo ’sti dvayam tatra na vidyate 

Sinyatda vidyate tv atra tasydm api sa vidyate / 


His translation (which I consider superior to that 
of Th. Stcherbatsky in Bibl. Buddh. XXX) is 
worthy of being quoted: “ The relative conscious- 
ness creating unreal images exists, but duality viz. 
perception and something perceived do not exist in 
it in an absolute sense (as really existing). In it 
is the absolute (as the non-existence of duality), 
but the latter, in its turn, is in this ‘ absolute ’.” 
Here, both Tucci and Stcherbatsky have translated 
Sinyata (= T. ston pa nid) by “ absolute ”—an 
interpretation justified by the commentary of 
Vasubandhu, which is fundamental in the Vijnap- 
timatra school. Tucci in his comments also fol- 
lows this school: “. . . the Shivaite schools con- 
ceive in the same manner the absolute principle 
from which everything emanates as pure conscious- 
ness (para samvit) without a shadow of concrete 
thought, immovable serenity, still untroubled by 
the birth of ideas.” It is certainly necessary to 
consider this viewpoint as important in the Vajra- 





17 Tucci and V. Bhattacharya have themselves edited 
Part I of this basic work (Caleutta, 1932). 
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yana. ‘To round out the picture, it may be pointed 
out that when the Madhyamikas enter the Vajra- 
yana, the above doctrinal premise is rejected. For 
example, in the Rgyud sde spyi rnam of Mkhas 
grub dge legs dpal bzang po, there occurs the pas- 
sage: 18 “Thus (the author—[the Tantric] Nagiar- 
juna) subsequently refuted by means of a [valid] 
argument, the tenet of the Vijiapti-matra school 
as to the Reality of the Void (subjacent to) the 
duality of Taker and Taken (grdhya, grakaka). 
It being established on the basis of the Rigs 
tshogs*® that all things are in ultimate Truth the 
Voidness of the Void, it follows there must be such 
a doctrine in the Mantrayina (or, Vajrayana) ; 
and (the refutation) shows that it is indeed the 
highest of the doctrines of the Mantrayana.” 

However, while the attack by Mkhas grub is cer- 
tainly against the interpretation made by Vasu- 
bandhu, it is not necessarily against the basic 
stanza we have quoted from the Madhydntavibhaga. 
Also, these remarks are made in amplification, not 
in criticism, of the masterful survey by Professor 
Tucci. Students of the Vajrayana must be grate- 
ful to him for this chapter, prepared with the 
background of his own impressive number of pene- 
trating studies in the subject. 


ALEX WAYMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


18 Zes pahi don sems tsam pas gzun hdzin giis ston gi 
de kho na iid la hdod pa phyin chad rigs pas bkag nas 
chos thams cad bden par grub par ston pahi ston nid 
rigs tshogs nas ji ltar gtan la phab pa ltar snags la han 
Ita ba de kho na ltar yin gyi / de las lhag pahi lta ba 
snags la med ces pahi don du gsunrs so / (Labran ed. f. 
99a-6 to 99b-1). My rendition is according to the draft 
translation of this work by Professor Lessing. Because 
of certain changes, I must take responsibility for any 
imperfections in this translation. 

1° That is, the Dbu mahi rigs tshogs drug, the six 
fundamental Maidhyamika treatises of Nigirjuna. 





Sanskrit Sandhi and Evercises. By M. B. EMe- 
NEAU. Pp. 28. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PREsS, 1952. 


This short brochure includes an introductory 
statement by the author, a brief statement of the 
phonemes, a lengthier discussion of the morpho- 
phonemics and a section of exercises to practise the 
morphophonemics. ‘ 

In the introduction the author says that the 
morphophonemic statements are from notes given 


to him by Leonard Bloomfield, although they have 
been reworked somewhat with Bloomfield’s permis- 
sion. The text is intended primarily for students 
of Sanskrit, but also for students of descriptive 
grammar. 


The phonemes are presented in tabular form 
with modern phonetic terminology instead of that 
used by Whitney. The symbols are those of Whit- 
ney with the exception that s is used instead of ¢. 
Whitney’s symbols ” and m are replaced by the 
single symbol m, in accordance with the author’s 
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interpretation of the nasal phonemes of Sanskrit.* 
In the same article, however, Emeneau shows that 
mw and n are to be considered allophones of the same 
phoneme /n/, but in the text the two are listed as 
separate phonemes. Even if Emeneau had pre- 
ferred to operate with Whitney’s symbols on this 
point, it would be desirable to have the question- 
able status of % referred to in a footnote. Visarga 
is included in the list of phonemes, but again its 
questionable status might also have been men- 
tioned.? The phone, /, which is bracketed by Whit- 
ney, and which is clearly a gesture in the direction 
of symmetry on the part of the Sanskrit gram- 
marians, is quite properly omitted from the 
phonemes. 

The main body of the text is a statement of the 
most important part of the morphophonemics of 
the language. This is sub-divided into: Guna and 
Vrddhi Substitutions, External Sandhi and In- 
ternal Sandhi. The statements are much better 





1“The Nasal Phonemes of Sanskrit,” Language 22 
(1946), 86-93. 

* A. H. Fry in his article, “A Phonemic Interpreta- 
tion of Visarga,” Language 17 (1941), 194-200, states 
that visarga and [s] are to be considered allophones of 
the same phoneme /s/. 


organized and arranged than in Whitney and 
should be very helpful to the student of Sanskrit 
or descriptive linguistics. They are all in terms 
of a process, which, as Emeneau points out in the 
preface, is not harmful as long as the student 
understands that they are meant to be synchronic, 
not historical. In all cases references are given to 
the corresponding section of Whitney to permit 
ease of cross-checking. 

The last section is a series of exercises designed 
to help the student gain familiarity with the 
morphophonemics. These exercises are well 
planned and should serve their purpose. The order 
of the exercises follows the order of the presenta- 
tion of the morphophonemics in the main body of 
the text, but an explicit cross-reference would have 
been useful. 

This text should be welcome to students of 
Sanskrit who have had to work with Whitney’s 
“ Rules of Euphonic Combination,” and should be 
helpful to the student who wishes to find out 
something about the morphophonemics of Sanskrit 
either for descriptive or historical reasons. 


Gorpon H. FAIRBANKS 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 





Studien zum Mahdnisiha, Kapitel 6-8. By FRanxK- 
RicHARD HAMM and WALTHER SCHUBRING. 
(Alt- und Neu-Indische Studien, Seminar fiir 
Kultur und Geschichte Indiens an der Uni- 
versitit Hamburg, 6.) Pp. 116. Hamburg: 
Cram, DE Gruyter & Co., 1951. 


The sixth chapter of the Mahanisiha (Maha- 
nigitha), the second Chedasiitra of the Jain canon, 
is entitled Giyatthavihara (Gitarthavihaira) and is 
edited by Hamm, a student of Prof. Schubring. 
The seventh chapter, the Pacchittasutta (Pra- 
yascittasiitra), and the eighth, the Susadhakaha, 


are edited by Prof. Schubring. This edition of 
these three chapters of the Mahanisiha is based 
on additional MSS available since Prof. Schu- 
bring’s treatment of the work in Abhandlungen der 
K. Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1918. 
Although resumés of the contents are given, the 
treatment is chiefly textual. Exhaustive ms read- 
ings are given for all the text, and Chapter Six 
has notes, which are largely linguistic. Glossaries 
are included. This edition is a valuable addition 
to the critically edited texts of the Jain canon. 


HELEN M. JOHNSON 


Oscrota, Mo. 
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Caste in Modern Ceylon: The Sinhalese System 
By Bryce Ryan. Pp. lx 
Ruteers UNI- 


in Transition. 
+ 371. 
VERSITY PrEss, 1953. 


New Brunswick: 


By publishing this full, authoritative, and per- 
ceptive study of the Sinhalese caste system, Pro- 
fessor Ryan, a sociologist who spent four years in 
Ceylon, has done a signal service not only for 
South Asian scholarship but also for comparative 
sociology. Our understanding of societies based 
strongly on the caste principle has always been 
handicapped by the paucity of material on such 
societies apart from India. The Indian case has 
accordingly tended to dominate the theory of caste 
stratification. To be sure, as the author carefully 
points out, the Sinhalese structure was originally 
derived from India; but it has been in Ceylon so 
long (being little influenced by modern Tamil im- 
migration) and has gone through such a different 
history that it has become a markedly different 
kind of caste system. It therefore demonstrates 
that caste is variable and adaptable to a degree 
which many scholars, in their preoccupation with 
the Indian example, have overlooked. 

In finding evidence on the Sinhalese system, 
Professor Ryan has done a thorough job. He has 
systematically analyzed the sources covering the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and British periods in Ceylon. 
He has also traveled throughout the island and 
made field studies in particular areas. He is thus 
able, by comparing the older accounts with his 
own findings, to describe the changes in the caste 
structure during the last three centuries. He 
buttresses these historical conclusions by compar- 
ing the caste order in villages remote from modern 
influence, where change has been least, with that 
in the urban areas where change has been greatest. 

The study’s historical depth makes comparison 
with India interesting, because it enables one to 
disentangle the differences due to the vagaries of 
modern influence from those due to the inherent 
contrasts between the two systems. Although the 
author undertakes no systematic comparison of 
the two, he does scatter relevant observations 
throughout the book. Among the main differences, 
the following may be mentioned: (1) In contrast 
to India, the dominant Sinhalese caste (the Goyi- 
gama) constitutes at least half of the Sinhalese 
population. In other words, the “apex” of the 


“social pyramid” is much larger than its base. 
The presence of a few quasi-subcastes among the 
Goyigama, now becoming less distinct, does not 
detract from the importance of this queer fact. 
One modern consequence is this: whereas in India, 
especially in Madras, the numerically superior 
middle castes are using democratic politics to 
dislodge the Brahmans from control, such dis- 
lodgement of the Goyigama has not been possible 
in Ceylon. In fact, the government party in 
Ceylon is frequently described as a Goyigama 
monopoly. (2) Sinhalese caste is not linked with 
Hinduism but with Buddhism. In this it is unique, 
for nowhere else are caste and Buddhism found 
together. Although Ceylonese Buddhism supports 
the caste order in several ways (by its karma doc- 
trine, by caste monopolies on recruitment to the 
priesthood, by its economic organization, and by 
its social conservatism generally), the fact remains 
that it does not support caste to the same degree 
or in the same ways as Hinduism does. Buddhism 
does not declare caste to be god-given or morally 
supreme. It does not exclude certain castes from 
worship or attribute a mystical pollution to inter- 
caste contacts. Above all, since its priesthood is 
celibate, it provides no priestly caste at the top of 
the hierarchy. As a consequence, Sinhalese caste 
lacks the whole Brahman complex, so prominent 
a feature of the Indian system. (3) Among the 
Sinhalese the notion of untouchability is virtually 
absent. Since most Indian influence on Ceylon 
presumably came from the South, where untoucha- 
bility reaches its absurdest extremes, this fact is 
strange and attests the independence of the Sinha- 
lese system. The nearest approach to untoucha- 
bility in Ceylon concerns the Rodiyas, but they 
number at most only 3,000 persons and are conse- 
quently of only slight importance as compared to 
India’s 50-odd million untouchables. (4) Despite 
its strong emphasis on caste endogamy, the Sinha- 
lese system has fewer intercaste commensal taboos 
and ritual avoidance generally than does the In- 
dian system. There are certain rules by which 
lower castes show deference to the higher, but the 
sadistic separatism of Indian castes is lacking. 
One gets the impression of a much greater mildness 
in the Sinhalese system. Incidentally, Hutton’s 
theory of the primacy of commensal over marital 
rules, questionable on theoretical grounds, is dis- 
proved by the Ceylon case. (5) Cultural differ- 
ences between castes are slight in Ceylon, whereas 
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in India, within the same locale, they are often 
quite great. (6) The Sinhalese system exhibits 
less of a fissive tendency than the Indian. The 
total number of castes is small, and the number 
of subeastes insignificant as compared to India. 

The net impression these differences leave is 
that caste in Ceylon has always been milder and 
simpler than in India and a weaker element in 
the social structure. If so, this may be one reason 
why caste is now disappearing faster on the island 
than in India. The differences also show that a 
conception of caste which relies too heavily on the 
Indian features lacks sociological generality. The 
Indian case must be thought of as an extreme 
embodiment of certain anderlying principles char- 
acterizing all caste systems. 

Although European influence has contributed 
to the decline of Sinhalese caste during recent 
decades, Professor Ryan makes much of the fact 
that the Portuguese and the Dutch, and the British 
during the early part of their rule, made little 
change in the system. They found it convenient 
to preserve local custom and law. By simply 
usurping the rights of the indigenous royal court, 
they made use of the caste structure for their 
administrative and economic purposes. The British 
never found a solution “for the dilemma of the 
English conscience in which regard for local custom 
and tranquility was counterposed against regard 
for the conflicting concepts of social order and 
justice,” but tended “to preserve order and hence 
principally to support the ancient hierarchy.” The 
British did, however, permit commutation of status 
to a contractual basis and did give scope to indi- 
vidual enterprise. Ultimately the West had its main 
effect, not through any direct attack on the caste 
order as such, but through the quickening of eco- 
nomic life which brought “ caste-free capital,” ur- 
banization, social mobility, and political democracy. 

The author, in opposition to what seems the 
official view, holds that caste is still important in 
Ceylon. He admits that the caste hierarchy is 
disorganized, but claims that “caste as a system 
of communal divisions is hale and hearty in the 
modern setting.” Moreover, he finds a close con- 
formity between the accounts of caste in the 
seventeenth and nineteenth centuries and the con- 
temporary scene, “if one leaves the urban centers.” 
Admittedly the cities, particularly the island’s 
only metropolitan center (Colombo), have lost 


virtually all of the early visible manifestations of 
caste. No difference in dress, no systematic segre- 
gation in housing, no discriminatory treatment in 
schools, temples, public places, no adherence to 
the traditional occupation is apparent. Caste has 
become a tabooed topic. But the author stresses 
the fact that fully 95 per cent of the formalized 
marriages in Colombo are still within the caste, 
and that “for the emancipated minority crossing 
of the caste line is nearly always fraught with 
serious family and emotional conflict.” Also, he 
maintains, the Sinhalese urbanites are generally 
aware of caste even when they do not speak of it 
or manifest it in their behavior. Indicative is the 
fact that, since the family name often reveals 
caste affiliation, name changing is common in 
Colombo; and there are silent caste preferences 
in both government and business. “It is the con- 
flict of urban egalitarianism in conduct and the 
subtle recognition that castes are not equal in 
goodness of birth that makes the topic of caste 
tabu in urban society.” 

If caste still has some influence in the city and 
much more in the predominant rural population, 
it must show interesting adaptations to modern 
national institutions. The author skilfully describes 
these adaptations. The appointment of school 
teachers is often influenced by caste considerations. 
Sometimes, in spite of the government’s official 
impartiality, public works are undertaken in such 
a way as to benefit a higher rather than a lower 
caste. In national politics, democracy has played 
into the hands of the Goyigama caste, as mentioned 
already. There is a tendency for the rest of the 
population to be pushed to the left in politics as 
a counterweight to the conservative Goyigama 
monopoly. 

Despite the author’s commendable effort to dis- 
cover the ways in which caste still survives in 
Ceylon, one gets the impression that the institu- 
tion is rapidly dying. This, plus its tabooed char- 
acter, means that the present treatise will probably 
remain the definitive work on the subject. It is 
therefore fortunate that the book sets such a high 
standard. Based on sound documentary and field 
research, it has overcome obstacles to achieve an 
accurate and superbly well-rounded analysis. 


Kinesitey Davis 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Coptic Ostraca from Medinet Habu. By Eiza- 
BETH STEFANSKI+ and Miriam LICHTHEIM. 
(The University of Chicago Oriental Institute 
Publications, volume LXXI). Pp. xi+ 51 
(93); v plates. Chicago: THE UNIVERSITY 
oF CHICAGO Press, 1952. $12.50. 


The long-awaited publication of the Coptic 
ostraca from the Theban settlement of Jeme at 
Medinet Habu has appeared. When Dr. Holscher 
announced, in 1931, that the University of Chicago 
excavation of the palace and temple site of Medinet 
Habu had unearthed, during the season of 1929/ 
30, “thousands of Coptic ostraca,”? a significant 
addition to our knowledge of Coptic life was fore- 
told. The difficulty of finding a competent editor 
coupled with the untimely death of the scholar 
to whom the publication of the texts had been 
entrusted, led to a lengthy delay. Now four hun- 
dred of the ostraca have been published. The 
transcriptions of these texts, made by Miss Stefan- 
ski, offer a considerable supplement to the Coptic 
ostraca from Jeme and the surrounding Theban 
area which have been previously published.? The 
second editor, Miss Lichtheim, has supplied an 
introduction and a translation of the most signifi- 
cant texts. Among the translated texts are the legal 
documents which are fairly complete (acknowl- 
edgments of debt, security instruments, and oaths) 
as well as a score of private letters. One hundred 
and eighty of the ostraca are tax receipts. Samples 
of the various types of receipts are translated, and 
an extensive table affords the pertinent data of all 
the receipts with an indication of the particular 
type. 

The introduction to the volume makes several 
significant contributions to our understanding of 
Coptic life in early Arabic times in the Theban 
area. The suggestion that there existed eponymic 
dating by reference to the lashane, the annually 
chosen headman of the village, seems well taken, 


1 Oriental Institute Communications, vol. 10 (1931), 
p. 51. 

* Among other collections of Jeme (Theban) ostraca 
are the volumes of Crum, Coptic Ostraca (1902); Crum 
and others, Agyptische Urkunden aus den kéniglichen 
Museen zu Berlin: Koptische Urkunden (1904); H. 
Thompson, Coptic Ostraca, in Theban Ostraca (1913) ; 
Crum, Short Texts from Coptic Ostraca and Papyri 
(1921) ; Crum, The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes, 
vol. 2 (1926); Crum, Varia Coptica (1939). 
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and the discussion of dry measures affords much 
that is new. Some earlier studies of the legal 
institutions of the Copts were apparently over- 
looked by the editor, for the comment on the legal 
texts is in part inadequate.* 

As always in this series the volume is superbly 
printed, with the transcriptions of the texts ex- 
ceptionally well done. An index is included of 
names and places, of Greek terms, and of titles, 
offices and professions, as well as five plates of 
some forty ostraca. The expense involved in pub- 
lishing a book such as this required, unfortunately, 
the descriptions of texts rather than translations. 
This makes the volume of more value to the reader 
capable of handling the Coptic language. It is 
hoped that this relatively small group of persons 
make available the substance as well as the par- 
ticularities of this material to scholars generally 
interested in social and economic and legal insti- 
tutions of the Copts, since Coptic life flows directly 
from the conditions of late Byzantine Egypt. 

In one respect the volume is disappointing. It 
fails to exploit the unique contribution that the 
ostraca of Jeme might have made. During the 
last century the most important corpus of Coptic 
texts, the so-called Jeme papyri, have been pub- 
lished and commented upon from time to time, 
culminating in an edition of the bulk of these texts 
by Dr. W. E. Crum in 1912.4 Some twenty-five 
further Jeme papyri have been subsequently pub- 
lished.°> The Jeme papyri consist of deeds of sale, 
security instruments, testaments, declarations of 
gift, settlements of inheritances, arbitrations of 
disputes, and other legal documents affording 
insight into the legal and business life of the 
inhabitants of the village located on the ancient 
Egyptian site of Medinet Habu, primarily in the 
eighth century of our era. 

The care with which the Chicago expedition 
excavated the debris of the Coptic settlement 
promised well for the allocation of the Jeme papyri 
to particular spots within the ancient palace and 
temple complex. The excavation uncovered indi- 
vidual dwellings, plotted floor levels and noted 





* The significance of 6m in nos. 50, 54, 55 and 65, of 
démosios logos in 67, of pakton in 79, and of rmmeros 
in 86 needs further explanation. 

4 Koptische Rechtsurkunden des achten Jahrhunderts 
aus Djéme (Theben), i. Band: Teate und Indices. 

5 Primarily in Schiller, Ten Coptic Legal Texts (1932) ; 
and in the Short Texts and Varia Coptica of Crum, 
noted above, note 2. 
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second stories, balconies, staircases and cellars, 
and indicated streets and churches and other topo- 
graphical data. The Jeme papyri concerning 
property, particularly the deeds of sale, testaments, 
and settlements of inheritances, are replete with 
concise descriptions of holdings, with reference 
also to names (with patronyms) of adjoining 
property owners on the four points of the compass. 
The discovery of “thousands” of ostraca by the 
expedition from storage places or individual houses 
should have given us the names of the owners of 
these properties. It would then have been easy 
to tie in the Jeme papyri with specific house 
properties. Scholars might thereby have gained 
a complete picture of the topography and prosopog- 
raphy of the town. The daily affairs of a Coptic 
village would be laid bare. The whys and where- 
fores of the sale and partition of houses, the utili- 
zation of court-yards and cellars and roof-spaces, 
the activities of the notaries, the “great men,” 
and the local officials, and many other aspects of 
Jeme life would thus have been clarified.® 


* The unique value of the Jeme ostraca was stressed by 
Schiller, “ A Family Archive from Jeme,” in Studi in 
onore di Vincenzo Arangio-Ruiz, vol. 4 (1952), pp. 331 f.; 
ef. also, Till, Bulletin de la Société d’Archéologie Copte, 
vol. 5 (1939), p. 54. 


Unfortunately, the correlation of the Jeme 
papyri to the excavations at Medinet Habu is not 
given by the ostraca in the volume, and this con- 
nection apparently can never be made. The great 
majority of the published ostraca are said to have 
been found in dump heaps, and further location 
of these heaps is not given. Fifty-seven ostraca 
only are assigned field numbers and field location. 
These locations are so broad in extent that they 
each encompass a considerable number of the exca- 
vated houses.” There is no possibility of tying up 
one or more ostraca with any given house or part 
of house or other topographical site. If there exists 
any data permitting specific location of ostraca, 
the reviewer earnestly hopes that it may be in- 
cluded in a subsequent report of the excavation 
of the Coptic settlement. 

In spite of what the volume does not provide, 
it does constitute a significant contribution to the 
corpus of Coptic source materials. 


A. ARTHUR SCHILLER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


7 Twenty-three of these fifty-seven ostraca have the 
field number 29.211 and the field location N/11 on plate 
32 of The Excavation of Medinet Habu, Vol. I: General 
Plans and Views (1934). This is by far too general an 
identification. 





The Wilbour Papyrus. Edited by Atan H. 


tARDINER. Volume IV, Index, by Raymonp 
O. FAULKNER. Pp. xii+ 111. Published for 
the Brooklyn Museum at the Oxrorp UNI- 
VERSITY PREss, 1952.* 


This index volume completes the splendid publi- 
cation of the great Wilbour Papyrus, by far the 
most important document presently known for the 
tenure and taxation of agricultural land in Pharao- 
nie Egypt. 

The index is divided into ten sections: 


I. Personal names (33 pages) in Egyptian 


1See my review of Volume I, JAOS, 62 (1942), 206- 
207, and of Volumes II and III, JAOS, 70 (1950), 299- 
304. Prices obtained from the Brooklyn Museum in July 
1953: Volume I, $20.00; Volumes II, III, and IV, $5.75 
each. The Brooklyn Museum deserves the thanks of all 
Egyptologists for making this fundamental work avail- 
able at such low prices. 


alphabetic order. Each name is given in hiero- 
glyphic transcription and vocalized transliteration, 
followed by an English translation of the indi- 
vidual’s title if any, then detailed references to 
column and line of the papyrus. When individuals 
of the same name have different titles, these are 
listed in English alphabetic order and the appro- 
priate references are given after each translated 
title. Significant variant spellings of the name, 
with references, are given at the end of the entry. 


II. Titles and occupations (21 pages) in four 
subsections: (A) in paragraph-headings, (B) in 
posh B entries,? (C) in hénk entries,’ and (D) 
general. Within each subsection the titles are 
listed in Egyptian alphabetic order in hieroglyphic 
transcription followed by unvocalized translitera- 
tion and English translation. Then follow, in 


vocalized transcription, the names of the indi- 
viduals who bore the title, with detailed references 
to column and line for each personal name. Dif- 
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ferent individuals of identical name and title are 
distinguished when the evidence permits. 


III. Land-owning institutions in Text A (9 
pages). (Compare JAOS, 70, 300-301.) These 
are in three subsections. Within each subsection 
the institutions are listed in Egyptian alphabetic 
order, but ignoring the definite article. 


IV. Land-owning institutions in Text B (3 
pages) similarly alphabetized. 

V. Geographical and topographical names (26 
pages) similarly alphabetized. 

VI. Names of persons as components of place- 
names (214 pages). “The articles and allied pre- 
fixes are reckoned here as an integral part of the 
name as in Section I.” 


VII. Various Egyptian words and phrases (4 
pages). Hieroglyphic transcriptions, unvocalized 
transliterations, and translations, listed in Egyp- 
tian alphabetic order. 


VIII. Modern Arabic place-names mentioned 
in the Commentary (i.e., in Volume II; 1 page). 
The names are given in occidental spellings readily 
intelligible to Egyptologists, arranged in English 
alphabetic order but ignoring the prefixed Arabic 
definite article (which, by the way, is used or 
omitted with some freedom, as is generally the 


* A person named in a pdsh B entry is a responsible 
holder of land under one superior holder, who has to pay 
a part of the produce of the said land to a different 
superior holder. The explanation of this phenomenon is 
not yet known. See JAOS, 70, 301 and the references 
in the volume under review, page 96, s.v. p& (sic lege). 

3 Hédnk is believed to mean “donated (land),” i.e., 
land donated to a special cult object, ostensibly perhaps 
by the King but really by one of his subjects. An indi- 
vidual named in a hénk entry is apparently the responsi- 
ble holder of the land in question, and may perhaps 
also be himself the donor. If these suggestions (which 
I derive from Gardiner’s commentary on the Wilbour 
Papyrus, Volume II, page 17) should ultimately be 
proved, this would lend some additional support to my 
belief (JAOS, 70, 301) that lands owned by ordinary 
human beings were registered in some other document 
than the Wilbour Papyrus. If Text A of the Wilbour 
Papyrus mentions thirty-seven (Vol. II, p. 17, n. 3; 
p- 111) tracts of land which had been “ donated” by 
individual subjects of the Pharoah who were still living, 
then we must suppose that other individual subjects 
still owned tracts of land which they could alienate if 
they wished, at least under some circumstances. Since 
no land whatever is registered in Wilbour as belonging 
to any living human being outside of the royal family, 
such privately owned land must have been registered 
elsewhere. 


case in Egyptological works; Faulkner of course 
has followed Gardiner’s usage in Volume II). 


IX. General index of deities (2 pages). Angli- 
cized forms, in English alphabetic order. “ Amen- 
Ré‘” before “ Amin,” “ Arsaphes ” among the A’s, 
“ Divine Ennead in Barna” among the D’s, “ Lady 
of the Sycomore” expanded to “(Hathor), Lady 
of the Sycomore” and placed among the H’s. 


X. Analysis of theophorous personal names. 
(914 pages). ‘This again is in two subsections: 
(A) Compounded with actual names of 
deities. The deities are listed in vocalized trans- 
literations in English alphabetic order. Under 
each divine name, the personal names which con- 
tain it are listed in hieroglyphic transcription and 
vocalized transliteration, in Egyptian alphabetic 
order but in two sequences: first come those per- 
sonal names which begin with the divine name, 
in the alphabetic order of the following elements ; 
then come those personal names in which the 
divine name occupies any other than the initial 
position, and in alphabetizing this group all arti- 
cles and possessive prefixes are ignored. Thus, 
among personal names containing the divine name 
“Seth ” (which as a group are separated from the 
one name containing “Sutekh”) P-n-sth comes 
later than Sth-kn and earlier than 5-Sth. Each 
personal name in this section is followed by one 
or more of five symbols: I, II, III, IV, desig- 
nating the four unnumbered sections of Text A, 
and B designating occurrence in Text B. (Com- 
plete and specific references, of course, are found 
in Section I of the present index volume.) 


(B) Compounded with epithets of deities. 
Here the individual personal names are listed in 
Egyptian alphabetic order, but ignoring articles 
and possessive prefixes, accompanied by the same 
five symbols as in (A). (In Section I of this 
volume, the same names are likewise listed in 
Egyptian alphabetic order, but without ignoring 
any of their component parts.) 


Within the framework outlined above, it would 
be hard to improve materially on the indexes which 
Faulkner has provided. The framework itself 
evidently grew out of the preparation of the hiero- 


* Several incarnate gods who had sat on the throne of 
the Pharaohs are honored in theophorous personal names 
in Papyrus Wilbour. So far as I see, none of these has 
found a place in this list of “ actual names of deities.” 
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glyphic transcription of the papyrus and the com- 
mentary on it—tasks in which Faulkner assisted 
Gardiner as he has done in so many others. When 
the hieroglyphic transcription and the commentary 
were almost finished, “complete indexes” were 
made “to ensure that the names and titles should 
be rendered consistently throughout the projected 
translation ” (Gardiner, in Volume II, page 3). 
“Tt is true that the present volume is not a mere 
mechanical transcript of this preliminary index 
but has grown out of it, and includes some Sections 
which were not envisaged in the original plan” 
(Faulkner, in Volume IV, page vii), but the 
almost exclusive attention to proper names and 
titles is fully and reasonably explained by the 
historical statements cited above. 

It is easy to list desiderata. The commentary 
(Volume II) contains many things of value which 


could have been made more readily accessible by 
additional sections (in some cases, very small sec- 
tions) in the index volume. I am thinking espe- 
cially of the Coptic and Greek words, the hiero- 
glyphic and hieratic signs elucidated, the passages 
in other Egyptian texts translated and commented 
upon. Perhaps because the index is issued as a 
separate volume, one takes time to think of such 
ideally desirable additions. Perhaps, too, the nature 
of the text itself suggests comparison with the 
superlative indexing which has long been the rule 
among Greek papyrologists. On the scale of Egyp- 
tological indexing, Faulkner’s volume stands very 
high indeed. 
WILLIAM F. EpGErTON 


THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





The Ashmolean Ostracon of Sinuhe. By Jotun 
W. B. Barns, Lady Wallis Budge Research 
Fellow in Egyptology, University College, 
Oxford. Published on behalf of The Griffith 
Institute, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, by 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxrorp UNIVERSITY 
Press, London, 1952. (The preface is dated 
1950.) 1714 .x12% inches. $6.50. 


“Sinuhe” is the hero of an autobiographical 
or pseudoautobiographical tale of adventure, laid 
in the time of Sesostris I, the second king of the 
Twelfth Egyptian Dynasty (middle of the twen- 
tieth century B.c.). The original text was, I think, 
surely written within a hundred years of that time, 
and perhaps within the lifetime of men who had 
known Sesostris I as a living king. In the judg- 
ment of ancient Egyptians and modern Egyp- 
tologists alike, it is a most important Egyptian 
classic. There are literary reminiscences of it in 
inscriptions of the sixteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies B.c., and the text itself was still the sub- 
ject of school-boy labors as late as the eleventh 
century B.C., when the composition was at least 
seven hundred years old. In modern times, it was 
already known to us from two long manuscripts 
and numerous fragments or selections, but no one 
manuscript preserves the whole of it. 


The ostracon here published in extenso (here- 
after called “Ashm”) is “perhaps the largest 
inscribed ostracon in existence.” It once contained 
about nine-tenths of the story. Unfortunately a 
good deal has been lost by breakage. Ashm was 
written by a careless scribe, doubtless a young 
villager of Deir el-Medinah, during what is loosely 
called the Ramesside age; Barns does not attempt 
a more precise dating, nor can I do so. The Rames- 
side age corresponds roughly to the thirteenth, 
twelfth, and early part of the eleventh centuries 
B.C. 

This is not an edition of the Story of Sinuhe. 
It is, as is plainly stated in the title, an edition 
of the one manuscript Ashm. All things con- 
sidered, the manuscript must probably be rated 
third in importance among the known sources for 
this text. Clearly, therefore, it deserved the prompt 
and full publication which it has now received. 
All Egyptian philologists will be grateful both to 
Barns for his tedious and painstaking labor, and 
to the Griffith Institute for making the publica- 
tion financially possible. Barns acknowledges im- 
portant scholarly help from Gardiner, Smither, 
Cerny, and Gunn; to these four also the reader’s 
gratitude will properly extend, and not the less 
because two of the four can no longer receive it 
in this world. It is also pleasant to record that 
an English scholar was again able, as in happier 
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years, to draw on the unpublished materials of 
the Berlin Dictionary. All of these acknowledg- 
ments, incidentally, help to show the diligence 
with which Barns applied himself to a difficult 
task. 

The book would have been more convenient to 
handle if the format had been about half as large. 
This could have been achieved without sacrificing 
anything of Egyptological value if the sections of 
facsimile and the corresponding lines of hiero- 
glyphie transcription had been printed face to face, 
on opposite pages. Page headings (including the 
words recto and verso) would have been helpful. 
I cannot see that any harm would have been done 
by numbering all of the pages, of which fifty-one 
contain printed matter without counting the 
frontispiece, title page, Foreword and Preface. I do 
not see the advantage of numbering the eleventh 
to forty-third pages “1” to “33” while leaving 
what are actually pages 1 to 10 and 45 to 53 
unnumbered. And since Egyptologists for forty 
vears have usually cited Sinuhe by the line num- 
bers of the two Berlin MSS “R” and “B,” those 
who wili use the book would have been greatly 
aided by inserting the appropriate line numbers 
of R or B in each line of the hieroglyphic tran- 
scription of Ashm. 

Living in an age when any important city in 
the world may be erased, we are much interested 
in knowing to what extent the publication of an 
ancient document would take the place of the 
original if the original were destroyed. For this 
ostracon, we are given photolithographic facsimiles 
and hieroglyphic transcriptions. Most of the signs 
are easily legible in the facsimiles. The slight 
fuzziness (which to me, at least, is annoying) 
does not seriously interfere with reading, and 
could probably have been avoided only by the 
finest collotype work, which would greatly have 
increased the cost of the book. Purchasers will 
be grateful for this economy. Many of the signs 
are dim, and some are invisible, because of inade- 
quate contrast between ink and stone. This seri- 
ous imperfection is observable especially in what 
the ancient scribe wrote with red ink, but also in 
some of what he wrote with black ink.* Since the 





*In the facsimile of recto 3, corresponding to R 5, the 
month of the old King’s death looks like “ month 2” 
rather than the “ month 3” which we expect. But Barns 
gives “month 3” in his transcription, and I think the 


manuscript is an important one, future genera- 
tions of scholars might be grateful to the present 
Committee of Management of the Griffith Institute 
if sharp large-scale photographs of the original 
were deposited in a few widely scattered libraries 
and museums. 

Barns’s hieroglyphic transcriptions are very 
easily legible, and also very accurate. Comparing 
numerous passages with the facsimiles, I have 
found only three trivial omissions: the standing 
man with staff, determinative of snyt in recto 5 
(corresponding to R10) should wear the uraeus; 
the word which Barns transcribes smsm in recto 6 
(R12) is actually spelled smsms; and the word 
for “King of Upper Egypt” at the beginning of 
verso 4 (B 175) is followed in the original by the 
falcon on the standard, as usually in this manu- 
script. But Egyptian philologists are a strange 
breed. While gratefully using this excellent tran- 
scription for all ordinary purposes, they will 
always wish that they could see the ink on the 
stone itself. 

A late and carelessly written manuscript of a 
familiar text derives its value almost exclusively 
from the use which can be made of it in recon- 
structing the archetype. Blackman’s Middle-Egyp- 
tian Stories reproduces the complete texts of all 
Sinuhe manuscripts which were available in 1932, 
in parallel lines one under the other. Seven addi- 
tional fragments have been published in the inter- 
vening years, and two unpublished ones have been 
made available to Barns for his philological com- 
mentary. The reader who lays Blackman beside 
Barns’s text of Ashm will have complete hiero- 
glyphic transcripts of all known manuscripts under 
his eyes throughout the greater part of the text. 
Critical study of the text as a whole of course 
requires also hieratic or hieroglyphic texts of the 
seven published and two unpublished fragments 
which were unknown in 1932; this need is only 
partially met by Barns’s philological commentary, 
which usuallly gives the variants in transliteration 
only, with no precise indication of the Egyptian 
spelling. 

Although Ashm is late, careless, and corrupt, 
yet Barns has rightly pointed out a fair number 
of passages where it reflects a lost Twelfth Dynasty 
archetype older than any existing manuscript. In 





apparent “month 2” must be due to imperfect repro- 
duction in the facsimile. 
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some cases it confirms previously proposed emenda- 
tions in B or R. In other cases it solves difficulties 
in ways which had not hitherto been suspected. 

I have always believed that Gardiner was right 
in rejecting Maspero’s view of different “recen- 
sions” of Sinuhe. Broadly speaking, it must be 
assumed that all manuscripts are more or less cor- 
rupt, and corruption is likely to increase as dis- 
tance in time from the archetype increases. These 
principles have been sufficiently illustrated in the 
textual history of Sinuhe. But the changes which 
can reasonably be regarded as intentional, thereby 
tending to support the idea of successive recen- 
sions, are extremely few. Barns, in his “Conclu- 
sions,” finds that Ashm strengthens the case 
against the theory of “recensions,” and I think 
the point is well taken. 

On one general matter of some importance I 
must take issue with Barns: I cannot believe that 
Ashm and its congeners were written by “scribes 
who often did not understand a word of what they 
were writing.” Mistakes of the type “he said to 
me” for “I said to him” (a common type in 
Ashm) show not only that the copyist was inex- 
cusably careless: they also show beyond reasonable 
doubt that he did have some notion of the mean- 
ing of what he wrote. These perversely mean- 
ingful mistakes are far too common to be explained 
by the laws of chance. And scribes who were so 
grossly careless in simple things, must also have 
been careless in more complex things: no doubt 
ignorance played its part too, but we cannot attri- 
bute all of the nonsensical results to ignorance and 
assume that mere carelessness always produced a 
perverse sense. 


The analogy of Chinese, to which Barns refers, 
is misleading when applied to Egyptian. In Chi- 
nese, the connection between speech and writing 
is remote. In any normal Egyptian text (includ- 
ing Ashm) the overwhelming majority of signs 
are purely phonetic. Probably about half of the 
signs on a normal page will be drawn from a list 
of some twenty-seven monoconsonantal signs 


(representing twenty-three or twenty-four different 
consonantal phonemes). The modern European or 
American learner is helped rather than hindered 
by word-signs and determinatives, and the Rames- 
side pupil was probably as grateful as we for these 
guides to word division and meaning. I venture 
to suggest that the average native speaker of Late 


Egyptian who had mastered the two hundred com- 
monest signs would understand the Middle Egyp- 
tian text of Sinuhe almost as easily as an English 
schoolboy understands Shakespeare. And the pros- 
pect of mastering two hundred signs is terrifying 
only to those who have never tried it. 

The following notes deal with specific passages 
in the order of their occurrence in Ashm (recto 
or verso, with line number, followed in parenthesis 
by the corresponding line number of B). 

Recto 15 (B17): inbw hk correctly “walls of 
the Ruler” B, R; inbw it-y (as if “walls of my 
father”) Ashm, G, C. (Barns transcribes Ashm 
correctly into hieroglyphic, but transliterates 
wrongly it-f on page 3.) The archetype of Ashm, 
G, and C may have had inbw ity “walls of the 
Sovereign.” 

Recto 16 (B 17-18): Ssp-n-y ksw-y m b3t B, R 
“T took my crouching posture in a bush.” Instead 
of the correct preposition m, G has n and C and 
Ashm have nw. Gardiner, apud Barns, page 3, 
suggests that nw is “quite a likely graphic error 
for” m. A simpler explanation, and one which 
fits n as well as nw, is the familiar confusion be- 
tween m and n in Late Egyptian speech and writ- 
ing. The preposition m here, before b, was doubt- 
less still pronounced m; the misspellings n and 
nw would arise from familiarity with examples of 
earlier n which had changed to m before b. 


Recto 19 (B27): Barns’s note (page 4) on the 
spelling pfst n-y in Ashm gives too much weight 
to a final ¢ which is usually meaningless in Rames- 
side manuscripts (including Ashm). Ashm should 
rather be regarded as supporting B (of course with 
transposition of B’s psf to the usual pfs): read 
in both B and Ashm ps n-y irt(t), “(he) cook (ed) 
for me milk,” with ellipse of both subject and 
formative element (Gardiner, Grammar’, § 487). 


Recto 20-21 (B 30-31): Ashm says of Sinuhe’s 
benefactor hk3 pw n Rinw hry(t). All other 
manuscripts, as far as preserved, give the same 
reading except for B’s celebrated mistake T’nw for 
Rtnw. In 1916 Gardiner (Notes on the Story of 
Sinuhe, 169) translated “ Enshi son of Amu, 
prince of Upper Retenu.” By avoiding the use of 
any English article, definite or indefinite, Gardiner 
here reproduced exactly the ambiguity which is 
present in the Egyptian text, for hk} pw n Rtnw 
hryt may mean either “he was the prince of Upper 
Retenu” or “he was a prince of Upper Retenu.” 
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Some more recent translators * have rendered “the 
prince of Upper Retenu” or the equivalent, with 
definite article. I have no objection to either 
translation, since I do not know whether Upper 
Retenu in the nineteenth century B.c. had one 
prince or many princes. But anyone who finds it 
“suspicious ” that the passage “appears to assume 
a single ruler for Upper Retjnu, as though this 
were an area of limited extent ” (Gardiner, Ancient 
Egyptian Onomastica, I, 1947, 142*-143*) has 
only to recall that the assumption is not implied 
in the Egyptian text but only in some modern 
translations of it. Compare JAOS 70, (1950), 
298 and n. 4. I have restated and amplified my 
position here because one eminent Egyptologist 
has told me privately that my earlier note did not 
convince him. If hk} pw n Rinw hryt assumes a 
single ruler for Upper Retenu, then shty pw n 
Sht-hm3t assumes that the Eloquent Peasant was 
the only peasant in the Wady Natran. 

Recto 34 (B70): Ashm gives r§(w)y t3 hk3-n-f 
im-f for B’s rswy t3 pn hk3-n-f. Barns, p. 8, 
comments “im-f Ashm suggests that here hk3-n-f 
is taken as Sdm-n-f and not as relative form.” 
Why not as relative form? Translate “How joy- 
ful is the land in which he has become King.” 


Recto 66 (B 170): The new reading of Ashm, 
§ms-ib.y m-hnw n pr(.y?), may mean “ my pleas- 
ure is within my house,” i.e., I no longer enjoy 
walking or riding abroad. But in the reading of 
B, rdwy.y fh.n.sn &ms 1b(.y) wrd, I should still 
keep Sms with the words which precede: “my feet 
have ceased to follow, my heart is weak,” follow- 
ing essentially the familiar translations. Barns 
does not translate his §ms-ib(.y) wrd; it would 
seem to me to mean “my pleasure is weary,” a 
strained figure which J could accept only if no 
alternative were available. 


Verso 44-45 (B 252): “I found His Majesty 
on the Great Throne (or in the Great Place) in a 
(or the) wmt of d‘m-gold.” The word wmt (with 
“house ” determinative), already attested by B 
and OP* and partially supported by its first letter 





*Erman-Blackman, The Literature of the Ancient 
Egyptians (1927), 17; Gunn, in Land of Enchanters, 
ed. Bernard Lewis (1948), 33; Lefebvre, Romans et 
contes égyptiens (1949), 8. But Wilson, in Ancient 
Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament, ed. 
James B. Pritchard (1950) 19, renders “he was a ruler 
of Upper Retenu.” Wilson’s views and mine on this 
point are entirely independent of one another. 


w- in the Twelfth Dynasty papyrus fragment PBA, 
now receives the additional support of Ashm. 
There is no manuscript authority against it. 
“Gardiner, however, thinks that it is still to be 
rejected” (Barns, page 28). Apparently Gardiner 
still stands on the objections which he gave in his 
Notes, page 96 and n. 2: It would be unnaturai 
for the King to sit in the doorway, and the phrase 
“in the doorway” is probably interpolated here 
from B 250 where Sinuhe found the Royal Children 
“standing in the gateway against my coming” 
(Gardiner’s translation, op. cit., page 174). 
Furthermore, the context in B 252 would make 
wmt a feminine, “whereas it is probably a mascu- 
line, the final ¢ being radical.” 

The noun wmt means literally “thickness.” 
The ¢ is certainly a radical, and the noun must 
be assumed to be masculine until evidence of 
feminine gender is produced. Such evidence is, 
however, found not only here (in the generally 
very good Twelfth Dynasty manuscript B and in 
the Ramesside ostracon OP*) but also in some 
later compositions (cf. Erman—Grapow I, 307, and 
their references). I know of no textual support 
for masculine gender. A word which sounds like 
a feminine may easily come to be treated as femi- 
nine; I take the Latin or Romance examples arma, 
battalia, folia, gaudia, gesta, opera, “etc.,” from 
the Ozford English Dictionary, s.v. “ Bible.” 

We do not know in what architectural situation 
the real King Sesostris would have received a cour- 
tier whom he wished to welcome and honor. The 
“window of appearances” is known to us only 
during and after the Eighteenth Dynasty, and its 
familiar name, sSd, is a Late Egyptian word. The 
actual window of appearences of Ramesses III at 
Medinet Habu could very well be derived from a 
much simpler arrangement which may have been 
literally in the “thickness of the wall.” The well- 
established text of Sinuhe suggests that some such 
arrangement may have existed in the Twelfth 
Dynasty royal residence, and that its Twelfth 
Dynasty name may have been wmt (feminine). 

On the view here proposed, the author used wmt 
in B 250 in the sense of “thickness (of the door- 
way),” as in the Berlin Medical Papyrus, verso, 
2, 1, and then immediately afterward used wmt 
nt d‘m, literally “thickness of d‘m-gold,” desig- 
nating a very special architectural feature in which 
the King could present himself on occasions of 
ceremony. This strikes us as a defect of style, and 
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it certainly is not characteristic of the author of 
Sinuhe. But the Egyptians of the Twelfth Dy- 
nasty, who enjoyed the style of the Eloquent Peas- 
ant, evidently judged such matters by a standard 
different from ours. 

A few slips of the pen may be noted: 

Page 12, column 1, line 4, the first letter should 
be H, not R. 

Page 22, column 1, line 12, for “ Ashm. instead 
of Ashm’s” read Ashm instead of B’s. 

Page 28, column 1, line 7 from below, for “ w3t 
r ‘hnwly Ashm OB?” read [w3t] r ‘hnwty Ashm, 
wt r ‘hn[wty] OP®. 

“Conclusions,” first page, col. 1, line 15, and 
second page, column 1, line 23, for “OC?” read 
ocr. 


“Conclusions,” second page, column 2, line 11 


from below, for “197” read 196. 

An excellent index of Egyptian words covers 
not only Ashm but other Sinuhe manuscripts as 
well, including parts of the text which are lacking 
in Ashm. 

At present, this volume is indispensable for 
anyone who wishes to make a serious study of the 
story of Sinuhe. It will retain substantial value 
even after the text of Ashm has been fully absorbed 
into future editions of the story. 


Witi1AmM F. Epcerton 


THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Lehrbuch der koptischen Grammatik. By Grore 
Pp. xvi + 250. Chicago, IIli- 
nois: THe UNIversity or CHICAGO PREss, 
1951. $7.00. 


STEINDORFF. 


The long-awaited publication of the revised and 
augmented Coptic grammar, prepared during the 
last years of his life by Georg Steindorff, has been 
welcomed by all those interested in the study of 
the Coptic language. The pleasure we can take 
in this achievement is marred only by the thought 
that the author could not have lived to see in 
print this final product of his life-long devotion 
to Egyptology, and in particular to Coptic. 

As with his earlier Koptische Grammatik, this 
volume is primarily a grammar of Sahidic Coptic, 
although its usefulness is considerably extended by 
its frequent citation of the variations of Bohairic 
and other subsidiary dialects. That it should be 
much enlarged over the earlier work is natural, 
because of our greatly increased knowledge of the 
language. Since 1904, when the Koptische Gram- 
malik was first published, a wealth of new texts 
have appeared, Crum’s monumental Coptic Dic- 
tionary has provided access to much material that 
might otherwise have been overlooked, and the 
numerous specialized studies of such scholars as 
Polotsky, Till, Vergote, Crum, Chaine, Worrell 
and others have clarified many obscure and doubt- 
ful points in grammar and phonology. Even now 
the last word has not been spoken, but with Stein- 


dorff’s new grammar we are given a compendium 
of what is now known as far as the Sahidie dialect 
is concerned. 

It is not to be expected that there should always 
be agreement on the grammatical problems in- 
volved, but, although the author naturally gives 
predominance to his own views on controversial 
questions, he presents the opposing views of others 
as well. A case in point is the theory of the 
“Murmelvokal” as against that of the syllabic 
consonant. After Worrell’s exposition of the latter 
theory (Coptic Sounds, Part 1, Ann Arbor, 1932; 
reissued 1934), Professor Polotsky wrote (17, 69, 
1933, 125): “ Die Frage des iibergesetzten Striches 
ist darin in einer Weise behandelt, die—wenigstens 
schien es mir so—den ‘ Murmelvokal’ fiir die Zu- 
kunft aus den Grammatiken verbannen miisste.” 
Although Steindorff found himself unable to aban- 
don the older theory, he calls attention to the views 
of Worrell and gives references to the pertinent 
literature on the subject. The student of Coptic 
will be well advised to go into this matter thor- 
oughly for himself before accepting the author’s 
position. In a recent article (J/uséon, 64, 1951, 
63-69) Dr. Till again supports the “ Murmel- 
vokal” theory, but it is doubtful if the question 
can be considered settled. 

One result of Steindorff’s rejection of the syl- 
labic consonant is reflected in his manner of 
writing the supralinear stroke. This is invariably 
placed over the second consonant of a syllable 
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composed of two consonants, although the manu- 
script practice, to which we naturally owe our 
knowledge of the use of the supralinear stroke, 
is consistent in either extending it over both 
consonants or placing it between the two. Stein- 
dorff is not alone in this practice, but the effect is 
to give the student an entirely erroneous im- 
pression of the way in which the stroke was 
actually used. 

In organization the new Lehrbuch follows closely 
that of the old Koptische Grammatik, with some 
changes in the order in which the material is pre- 
sented. Not only, however, does it contain much 
that is new, but it is much more fully supplied 
with examples of usage taken from literary sources. 
This makes it rival more closely the grammar of 
Stern, though the latter cannot even yet be en- 
tirely dispensed with because of its extremely full 
documentation in Bohairie and Fayyumie, as well 
as in Sahidie. 

The more comprehensive treatment of important 
and distinctive aspects of Coptie philology, the 
more thorough analysis of matters of form and 
syntax, the addition of significant dialectic varia- 
tions, and the more copious illustrative material 
are the chief characteristics of the new grammar. 
The author has not changed his point of view on 
basic principles. 

As a reference grammar, therefore, the new 
Steindorff is a noteworthy achievement. Never- 
theless there will no doubt be many, like myself, 
who acquired their first knowledge of Coptic from 
the old Koptische Grammatik, who will regret the 
absence of certain features which made it invalu- 
able to the student. The editors suggest that one 
of these features will be supplied in a book of 
reading exercises, which Steindorff had planned to 
publish, and for which he had, indeed, selected 


and transcribed a number of excerpts. It is to be 
hoped that, if this reading book is published, the 
selections provided in it may be correlated with 
the Lehrbuch according to the practice followed 
in the original Koptische Grammatik. The specific 
references to pertinent sections in the grammar 
will be the more important because of the unfortu- 
nate failure to provide the Lehrbuch with an index. 
The comprehensive index in Stern’s grammar, for 
example, is one of its most valuable features. 


Four pages of errata, supplied by Professors 
Hans Polotsky of the Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem and Hans Bonnet of the University of Bonn, 
have corrected most of the typographical errors, 
and those which have escaped their attention are 
scarcely worth noting, since the reader can easily 
make them for himself. It might be pointed out 
that in the list of abbreviations the date of Chaine’s 
publication La verbe copte is of course 1945, not 
1845. 

In general the typography of the book is pleas- 
ing and the Coptic font, which was designed espe- 
cially for this work is clear and legible. It is 
regrettable, however, that the model chosen for the 
3ohairic b was not a more common form of the 
letter. If the type is ever used for the publica- 
tion of Bohairic texts, it would certainly be de- 
sirable to have a new letter designed that would 
be less novel, and hence less distracting to the eye. 

The new Lehrbuch der koptischen Grammattk 
takes its place with Crum’s Coptic Dictionary as 
an invaluable tool for anyone working in the field 
of Coptie studies, and all scholars will be grateful 
that the author was able to finish this last great 
work before his death. 


Exinor M. HussELMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





History and Doctrines of the Ajivikas: A Vanished 
Religion. By A. L. BASHAM. Pp. xxxii + 308, 
8 plates and 2 maps. 
CoMPANY, 1951. 


London: Luzac & 


This book is a very thorough study of all — or 
nearly all—available source material about the 
Ajivikas and is an important contribution to our 
knowledge of early Indian doctrines. In addition 
to the familiar Buddhist and Jain sources for the 


Ajivikas, the author adds information from Tamil 
sources about the Ajivikas of the South, where 
the doctrine survived much longer than in the 
North. He also discusses the various modern 
theories about the Ajivikas, giving more space 
than necessary, perhaps, to refuting some of them 
which no one believes anyway, e.g. Hoernle’s 
theory that the Ajivikas and Digambar Jains. were 
the same in the ninth century. If some of the 
author’s conclusions are decidedly doubtful and 
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based on very meager evidence, he himself recog- 
nizes this. 

Dr. Basham first discusses the ‘six heretics,’ 
among whom were Gosala and Mahavira, and de- 
cides that Piirana and Pakudha, as well as Gosala, 
had an important part in forming Ajivika doc- 
trine. He reaches this conclusion on the basis of 
Buddhist references, chiefly the Samafiaphala 
Sutta. 

The locus classicus for an early connected ac- 
count of Gosala’s life is the fifteenth chapter of 
the Bhagavati Sitra.t. According to this, Gosala 
proclaimed himself the twenty-fourth Jina. Dr. 
Basham says that this passage may be a “ Jain 
interpolation,” ? but I do not understand what he 
means by a Jain interpolation in a Jain text. He 
seems to interpret GoSala’s claim as an indication 
of preceding Ajivika prophets. I would not so 
interpret it. Regardless of whether Gosala had 
predecessors who taught the Ajivika doctrines, 
I do not think he was claiming to be the twenty- 
fourth Jina of the Ajivikas as distinct from that 
of the Jains. If his claim to be the twenty-fourth 
Jina were admitted, Mahavira would be barred. 
Either Mahavira or GoSala was a Jina, but both 
could not be. This is quite clear from the Bhaga- 
vati*® and is also the view taken by Hemacandra 
in the Trisastisalakapurusacaritra,t which Dr. 
Basham apparently does not know. 

This twelfth century account would not weigh 
against the earlier Avasyakacirni nor the still 
earlier Bhagavati, if it differed from them. But it 
clarifies some points not clear in the Prakrit. 
Hemacandra is of no help in the difficulty about 
Paniyabhiin:i—the purely imaginary difficulty that 
the Bhagavati says that Mahavira spent six years 
with Gosala at Paniyabhiimi, whereas other sources 
say he spent one (p. 40f.). But the Bhagavati 
says nothing of the sort. It says that Vira viha- 
rittha —i.e. ‘wandered’ —with GoSala for six 
years. Whichever of Abhayadeva’s interpretations 
of paniyabhiimi (p. 40, n. 5) is accepted, whether 


1T do not have the Bhagavati available. For what it 
says I depend on Hoernle’s rather loose translation in 
App. I to his edition of the Uvdsagadasdo and on Dr. 
Basham himself. 

?P. 27. See also p. 254. 

’P. 64 and Hoernle, p. 9. 

‘I first called attention to this account of Gosala in 


AJP 47, 74-82. The references in the Trisastisalaka- 
purusacaritra are: 10. 3.373-4.137; 10. 7. 321-329; 10.8. 
354 ff. 


it is taken to be ablative or locative, there is not 
the slightest suggestion that they spent six years 
in one place. It seems strange that such a misin- 
terpretation of viharitthd could have arisen, since 
vihr and vihdra have been used from the earliest 
to the present time of the itineracy of Jain monks. 
Dr. Basham reaches the correct conclusion (p. 41), 
but does not seem to realize that the verb leaves 
no ground for doubt. And later (p. 51) he speaks 
again of their staying six years at Paniyabhimi. 
In the Trisasti°® their meeting took place at Kollaka 
and neither panitabhiimi nor pranitabhiimi occurs. 
Hemacandra follows the Carni in making them 
spend seven years together, except for the six 
months of GoSala’s wandering by himself. 

Hemacandra makes clear some minor points 
about which Dr. Basham is in doubt. GoSala was 
not ‘carried pick-a-back’ by the robbers (p. 44), 
which would not have been torture, but was forced 
to carry them. This is clear from the Prakrit, 
since vahito is causative, but Hemacandra makes 
it even plainer (10.3.599f.). He also makes it 
clear that GoSala did grossly insult the ikons in 
the temples of Vasudeva and Baladeva. Anyway, 
why would he have been beaten, if he were showing 
reverence? (p. 45, n. 1). 

In his discussion (p. 47) of the sesame plant 
episode Dr. Basham’s interpretation of sangulika 
as ‘cluster’ does not seem justified. The fact that 
normally a sesame flower produces a seed-pod and 
that each pod would have more than seven seeds is 
no argument against the usual meaning of the 
words. The very fact that Mahavira knew that 
this plant would have one pod and this pod would 
have seven seeds is the point of the story. Hema- 
candra uses the word simba which can be only 
‘pod,’ and surely tila can not mean ‘ seed-pod,’ 
as Dr. Basham suggests. Furthermore, if what 
GoSala verified was seven seed-pods in one cluster, 
it would not have been necessary for him to split 
open anything. According to Hoernle’s transla- 
tion of the Bhagavati (App. I, p. 3), he “ opened 
the seed-vessel.” Hemacandra says: tilasimbam 
vyadadrayat (10. 4.127). Dr. Basham ignores this 
difficulty, saying, “on approaching the sesamum 
cluster, he found . . .” and skipping the splitting 
open of the seed-pod. 

In one respect Hemacandra differs from the 
Bhagavati. GoSsala left Vira and went to Sravasti 
to acquire the power of the hot flash by six months’ 
penance. In the Trisastt® (10. 4.134) the meet- 
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ing with the six ascetics took place at this time. 
They were disciples of ParsSva who abandoned their 
vows and joined GoSala. They explained the maha- 
nimitta doctrine to him. “ Proud of his hot flash 
and knowledge of the eight-fold mahdnimitta doc- 
trine, he began to wander over the earth, saying, 
‘T am a Jina.’” 

Dr. Basham accepts without question that Maha- 
vira ate the flesh of a cock (p. 67). It seems most 
unlikely that a Jain scripture would represent 
Vira eating animal flesh. Hemacandra (10. 8. 
550) adopts the alternative explanations:° kavoya 
is a species of gourd (kusmdnda) instead of 
‘pigeon’ and kukkuda is a synonym of bijapira 
‘ citron.’ 

Dr. Basham makes an occasional slip on Jain 
matters. E.g. Acyutakalpa is not “the last stage 
before nirvdna” (p. 204). A birth in Acyuta car- 
ries no assurance of nirvana. In the statement in 
regard to the heaven attained by different cate- 
gories of persons (p. 204, n. 4), the word pary- 


5 Hoernle, App. I, p. 10 n. 


antam is used. Each category may go as high as 
the heaven named, but does not necessarily reach 
that heaven. In the six Jain categories of sub- 
stance, dharma and adharma are not ‘virtue and 
vice,’ but ‘medium of motion and rest.’ Hence, 
the substitution of punya and papa in later Ajivika 
doctrine for sukha and dukha could have no con- 
nection with the Jain categories. There is noth- 
ing obscure about ddhdkarma (p. 121, n. 5). It is 
the first fault to be avoided in alms.’ 

Though this book does not throw any new light 
on the relations of Mahavira and GoSala nor on 
the accounts of GoSala in the Jain canon, it does 
throw much new light on the Ajivikas and certainly 
supersedes all previous articles. 


HELEN M. JoHNSON 
Osceota, Mo. 


*P, 265, n. 9 and p, 266. 

7 These faults are listed in Jacobi’s Uttardédhyayana, 
p. 131, n. 7, and, of course, he understood ddhadkarma 
and translated it correctly. In n. 5, p. 121 of our text 
the reference to SBE, XLV, p. 441 should be 411. 





Les langues du monde. Par un groupe de lin- 


guistes sous la direction de A. MEILLET et 
Marcet ConHENn. Nouvelle édition. (Société 
de linguistique de Paris.) Pp. xlii + 1296, 
21 maps. Paris: CENTRE NATIONAL DE LA 
RECHERCHE SCIENTIFIQUE, H. CHAMPION, 
1952. 


Work on this new edition began in 1938, four- 
teen years after the first had come out as a volume 
in the Collection lingustique. Deservedly, the 
name of the Société de linguistique de Paris still 
appears on the title page in 1952, and so does, 
even more deservedly, that of Antoine Meillet in 
spite of his death in 1936. Cohen and several 
collaborators are responsible for the planning and 
the execution of the volume. 

Twenty-five authors, mostly but not exclusively 
from France, have combined their skills to give us 
reliable information on the distribution, statistics, 
characteristic features, and mutual relationship of 
all known languages, extinct and living, insofar as 
such information is available. The readers of this 
JOURNAL need not be reminded of the seriousness 


in the latter proviso: there are many areas of the 
world from which not even descriptive studies are 
known that are trustworthy, let alone enough 
material to attempt classification. On the whole 
the contributors to the work under review are 
scrupulously conservative and restrict controversial 
matters to the special italicized section which was 
wisely set aside for that purpose by the editor. 
Here and there, to be sure, one still has the im- 
pression that typological resemblance and genea- 
logical relationships are not too clearly distin- 
guished. Classification by descent, of course, is by 
no means the only way of dealing with the variety 
existing in human speech, nor even necessarily 
the one most relevant to the anthropologist or to 
the historian. It is simply the least ambiguous. 
Meillet’s introduction to the first edition had made 
that admirably clear.* 

We can do little more here than note the more 
significant changes that distinguish the new edi- 
tion from the old one. There is, first of all, a 
beautiful selective and critical bibliography of 


1 Now reprinted in A. Meillet, Linguistique historique 
et linguistique générale, vol. 2 (Paris, 1938), 53-69. 
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works dealing with the classification of languages 
from Saadia Ben Josef onward.? KE. Benveniste, 
replacing C. Autran, has written the section on 
Asianic (Sumerian, Elamite, Hurrian, ete.) and 
Mediterranean Languages, in addition to becom- 
ing J. Vendryes’ co-author on Indo-European. 
D. Sinor of Cambridge has written sketches on 
Mongol and Tungus, handled in the earlier edition 
by J. Deny. Japanese, Korean, and Ainu are 
treated by Ch. Haguenauer, the Palaeo-Siberian 
languages by R. Jakobson of Harvard (all formerly 
by S. Elisséeff). Trubetzkoy’s famous resumé of 
North Caucasic as well as Meillet’s note on South 
Caucasic is superseded by a new chapter from 
the pen of G. Dumézil. There are two added sec- 
tions by J. Bloch, one on Burushaski and one 
on Andamanese. H. Maspero had completed his 
treatment of the Sino-Tibetan and the so-called 
Austro-Asiatic languages before he was taken to 
the concentration camp in which he died (in the 
old edition those languages had been dealt with 
by J. Przyluski). Australia, the Pacific Islands 
and Indonesia (formerly treated by G. Ferrand 
and by Meillet) are now in the hands of J. Faublée, 
M. Leenhardt, J. Guiart, Father W. Schmidt of 
Fribourg and Vienna, and ©. Loukotka of Prague. 
A. Caquot has joined M. Delafosse in rewriting 
the latter’s article on the West and Central African 
languages; L. Homburger’s Bantu has been re- 


2G. L. Trager, “ A Bibliographical Classification Sys- 
tem for Linguistics and Languages” in Studies in Lin- 
guistics 3 (1945), 54-108, and 4 (1946), 1-50 (with 
additions and revisions, 6 [1948], 17-19 and 98-99, and 
9 [1951], 90-93), should not have been omitted. Its spe- 
cial, though by no means its only, merit lies in the fact 
that it gives authentic standard English spellings of the 
nomenclature. 


placed by a contribution from G. van Bulck of 
Louvain and Rome, as has her Bushman and 
Hottentot. The section on American Indian lan- 
guages has been changed drastically. While P. 
Rivet continues as an author of what are now its 
four subdivisions he has also enlisted the assist- 
ance of G. Stresser-Péan and ©. Loukotka. More- 
over, M. Cohen, A. Haudricourt, and J. Perrot 
have added a separate appendix consisting of 
sample sketches of a number of American lan- 
guages. Semitic-Hamitic (M. Cohen), Basque (G. 
Lacombe), Finno-Ugric etc. (A. Sauvageot), Dra- 
vidian (J. Bloch), and Turkic (J. Deny) have 
remained with their former authors which does 
not mean that these articles have not sometimes 
been revised quite as much as those mentioned 
before. Among the indices there is now a list of 
technical terms. The maps are new, well done, 
and conveniently detached in a pocket. The vol- 
ume of the book has been increased to more than 
one and a half its former size. 

A composite work of this type cannot but be 
somewhat uneven in quality. In the matter of 
describing what some of the languages are like, 
differences in the degree of clarity attained and 
in the rigorousness of the standards adhered to 
cannot be overlooked. But when it comes to the 
sheer amount of information, bibliographical, sta- 
tistical, geographical, historical and otherwise, 
Les langues du monde in its new garb fulfils and 
often surpasses any reasonable expectation. In 
fact, its editor, its authors, and the Centre national 
de la Recherche scientifique have every reason to 
be proud of a fine piece of work. 


Henry M. HoenigswaLp 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





The Holy Lake of the Acts of Raima: An English 
Translation of Tulasi Ddas’s Ramacaritama- 
nasa. By W. Dovetas P. Hity. Pp. xxxvii 
+ 538. Bombay: GrorrrEy CUMBERLEGE, 
OxForD UNIVERSITY PREsS, 1952. 


This publication makes available a new English 
version of the Ramayana story as re-cast into the 
Avadhi dialect of Hindi in 1574-84 a.p. by the 
great vernacular poet Tulsi Das. The pre-eminence 


of the Raémcaritmdnas over all other books in the 
reading preferences of the Hindi-speaking millions 
of North and Central India has been remarked 
upon by one writer after another. A current 
measure of its popularity is found in the preface 
to the Gita Press edition of 1947, where figures 
are given to the effect that the Gita Press ALONE, 
during the preceding eight years, had printed a 
total of 432,000 copies of this work! The signifi- 
cance of such a volume of sales in India becomes 
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apparent when one remembers the Indian public’s 
literacy-rate and its limited buying-power. 

Most Americans who are familiar with Tulsi’s 
Ramayana have known it in the rendering of F. 8. 
Growse, which has been until now the only com- 
plete translation into English. A work of sym- 
pathy, scholarship, and literary charm, it has long 
enjoyed the esteem of the learned as well as the 
appreciation of the general reading public. It has 
gone through seven Indian editions, the last by 
tam Narain Lal (Allahabad, 1937). Now that 
a new English version has appeared, admirers of 
Tulsi Das will want to know whether this favorite 
old translation has been superseded. The reviewer’s 
opinion is that Mr. Growse’s pioneer translation 
may now be retired with honor. 

W. Douglas P. Hill’s scholarly habits of mind 
and his power of felicitous expression have been 
manifested previously in his careful and pleasing 
translation of the Bhagavadgita (Oxford, 1928). 
These qualities, appearing again in his translation 
of the Ramcaritmdnas, will enable us to lay aside 
Mr. Growse’s work with less regret because so 
many of the virtues of the old rendering are 
matched or approximated in the new. The dis- 
tinctive tones of the two translations may be sug- 
gested by saying that Growse’s version springs 
from an emotional empathy which bursts out in a 
spontaneous and brilliant flow of words; Hill’s is 
sympathetic, competent, succinct, and generally 
more lucid and somewhat closer to the Hindi text 
—at least, to the Hindi text as we have it today. 
When one regrets the loss in the new translation 
of some colorful phrase, a comparison with the 
original usually reveals that faithfulness to the 
Hindi has required the restraint. 

In translating, Hill has had at hand many 
facilities and advantages not available to Growse 
three quarters of a century ago. Growse published 
his Ramayana in instalments over a period of five 
years beginning in 1876—a decade before the first 
attempt to produce a scientifically-edited Hindi 
text. The first really satisfactory edition was pro- 
duced by Syaimsundardis and a committee of 
scholars of the Kasi-nagaripracirini Sabha and 
published at the Indian Press, Allahabad, in 1903. 
Since then, some further advances in text have 
been made in the editions of Ramnares Tripathi 
(Allahabad, Hindi-mandir, 1936), and in the Gita 
Press edition of 1947 from which Mr. Hill has 
produced the present translation. It can be seen 


that a new translation has been in order ever since 
1903, but Growse’s popularity has inhibited the 
project so far as the English language is concerned. 
The only European translation of the Nagaripraca- 
rini Sabha edition is the Ramaiana in Russian 
verse by A. P. Barannikov (Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, Institute of Oriental Studies, Academy of 
Sciences of the U. S. S. R., 1948). 

In addition to improved texts, the past seventy- 
five years have seen the publication of useful 
auxilliary materials: grammars of the Avadhi 
dialect, lexicons of the vocabulary of the Ramcarit- 
mdnas (especially the Nagaripracarini Sabha’s 
Manas Kos, 1909), and Siirya Kanta’s Index Ver- 
borum to Tulasi Dasa’s Ramdyana (Lahore, Uni- 
versity of the Panjab, 1937). The editors of most 
Hindi editions in recent decades have included an 
interlinear commentary (tikd) paraphrasing each 
verse in standard modern Hindi (khari boli). 
Mr. Hill rightly gives respectful heed to the inter- 
pretations of Hanumanprasad Poddar, the writer 
of the commentary in the Gita Press edition. 

Hill’s introduction is a useful compendium of 
general information about the poet and his book, 
in a pattern now familiar in the newer Hindi 
editions: biographical facts and legends about the 
life of Tulsi Das, analyses of his principal writings, 
discussions of the sources of the Raémcaritmdnas, 
its literary characteristics, theology, philosophy, 
and social teachings. On pp. xi-xii Mr. Hill re- 
lates five legendary stories about Tulsi Das, but 
with a misleading introductory statement regard- 
ing their source. The opening sentences imply 
strongly that they have been taken from the com- 
mentary by Priya Das on the Bhaktamdal of Nab- 
haji. Only three of the five are to be found in 
Priya Das, and these with some differences in 
detail. The stories have actually been taken from 
Grierson’s “Notes on Tulsi Das,” Indian Ant- 
quary XX (1893), 267 ff. 

There is an appendix consisting of an excellent 
syllabus of the proper names of the Ramcarit- 
manas. The articles in this syllabus contain fre- 
quent abbreviated references to pertinent passages 
in the translation. The appendix can therefore 
be used as a partial index to the book. Unfortu- 
nately, readers who do not know Hindi will be 
unable to make full use of these references because, 
although there is a key to tell them that certain 
abbreviations refer to Aranyakanda, Balakanda, 
Sundarakanda and Uttarakdnda, they will not be 
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able to learn anywhere in the book that these 
terms refer to the chapters entitled “The Forest,” 
“Childhood,” “The Beautiful,” and “The Epi- 
logue.” 

One of the ways in which the new translation 
improves greatly upon its predecessor is in its 
careful rendering of proper names according to 
modern principles of romanization. Save for a 


few lapses in the preface, errors in diacritical 
markings are scarcely to be found. 

The two or three minor shortcomings which 
have been mentioned detract in no significant way 
from the merit of this carefully-published edition 
of a very worthy translation. 


Norvin HEIn 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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A List of Published Translations from Chinese into Eng- 
lish, French, and German. Part I. Literature, eax- 
clusive of Poetry. (Tentative Edition.) Compiled 
and edited by MarrHa Davipson. Washington, 
D. C.: AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 
1952. Pp. 29 + 179. This is part of a project 
initiated more than fifteen years ago for the com- 
pilation of translations from Chinese. The material 
is presented in a tentative edition in order to elicite 
suggestions on how information of this character 
may be most usefully presented, whether Chinese 
characters are necessary, and how entries should be 
arranged and indexed. 


Biography of Su Ch‘o. Translated and edited by 
CHAUNCEY §. GoopricH. (Chinese Dynastic His- 
tories Translations No. 3.) Pp. 116. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1953. 
Translation from the Chou Shu of the biography of 
an official who lived 498-546 and is considered to 
have exercised a decisive influence upon the charac- 
ter of Western Wei-Northern Chou ideology and 
institutions. 


Account of the T'v-yii-hiin in the History of the Chin 
Dynasty. Translated and annotated by THomas D. 
CARROLL, S.J. (Chinese Dynastic Histories Trans- 
lations No. 4.) Pp. 47. Translation of chapter 97 
of the Chin Shi. 


Hauch- und KéGrperseele und der Dimon bei Kuan Yin- 
tze. Untersuchungen zur chinesischen Psychologie 
und Ontologie. By HANS STEININGER. Pp. 93. Leip- 
zig: HARRASSOWITZ, 1953. Study of a Taoist philo- 
sophical work influenced by Mahayana Buddhism. 


The Sacred Oasis. By IRENE VONGEHR VINCENT. Pp. 
xix + 214, 49 plates. Chicago: CuicaGo UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1953. Profusely illustrated account of a 
journey made in 1948 to the “Caves of the Thou- 
sand Buddhas” at Tun Huang, Kansu. 


Tibetan Tales. Stories from the Dsangs Blun (The 
Wise and the Foolish). Translated by ANTOINETTE 
K. Gorpon. Pp. 72. London: Luzac, 1953. The 
title-page states that the stories are taken “ From an 
ancient collection of stories on the wise and foolish 
actions of men, attributed to the Buddha Gautama 
and compiled after his death by his disciple, 
Ananda.” 


Buddhism and Zen, Compiled, edited, and translated 
by Nyocen SENZAKI and RutH Strout McCANnpDLEss. 
Pp. 91. New York: PHILOSOPHICAL LiBRARY, 1953. 
Several short translations made from old manu- 
scripts by the Zen Buddhist monk Nyogen Senzaki 
and provided with notes as an elementary intro- 
duction to Zen Buddhism. 


The Development of Chinese Zen after the Sixth Patriarch 
in the Light of Mumonkan. By HEINRIcH Dv- 
MOULIN, S.J. Translated from the German with 
additional notes and appendices by RUTH FULLER 
SasaKI. Pp. xxii+ 146. New York: The First 
Zen Institute of America, 1953. Translation of an 
article originally published in Monumenta Serica, 
VI (1941). 


Pa-po kan zatsuji narabini raibun no kaidoku. By 
HISANOSUKE IzulI. Pp. 109. Kyoto: Kyoto UNI- 
VERSITY, 1953. Decipherment of the Pa-po vocabu- 
lary and epistles in the Ming dynasty work Hua-i 
i-yii. The author concludes that this language is a 
member of the Tai group, especially akin to western 
Laotian in the Chieng-Mai area. 


Japan’s Role in Southeast Asian Nationalist Movements, 
1940-45. By Wittarp H. Etspree. Pp. 182. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: HARVARD UNIVERSITY Press, 1953. 
The main emphasis is on Japanese policy with re- 
spect to Indonesia, but some attention is devoted 
also to other parts of Southeast Asia. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


A NOTE ON THE CORPUS OF LATE EGYPTIAN SCULPTURE 


In his article on the Ptolemaic torso of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art (JAOS, 73 [1953], pp. 193-198) the late 
Professor Ranke expressed the desirability of publishing 
all available Ptolemaic statues (page 196, note 13) and 
of investigating comprehensively the orthography of Late 
Egyptian texts (page 197, note 16). It may be of in- 
terest to the readers of this JOURNAL to learn that both 
postulates would be fulfilled by the eventual publication 
of the Corpus of Late Egyptian Sculpture on which the 
undersigned has been working since 1950. As it implies 
a complete census of all Egyptian stone sculpture from 
750 B.c. to A.D. 200, including a detailed archaeological 
record with photography of the four sides of each piece, 
it will take approximately six more years to complete 
the collection of extant material, most of which has 
never been published before. The main purpose of the 
Corpus is to present the entire body of Late Egyptian 
sculpture and to establish the chronology of statues and 
heads, some of which have been attributed heretofore 
to “Saite” or “Ptolemaic” times without sufficient 
archaeological and philological criticism. Professor 
Ranke’s article is a notable exception. 

Mr. Herman De Meulenaere, of Brussels, has under- 
taken to deal with the inscriptions of the statuary for 
this period, and his philological studies pertain to the 
orthography and palaeography of Late Egyptian texts 
as well as to titles and private names. It is hoped that 
a Dictionary of Late Egyptian Private Names, giving 


full references to all occurrences of each name, will result 
from his research which should be of great help for 
genealogical and chronological studies of the period 
concerned. 

This writer would be greatly indebted to all those who 
will communicate to him the existence of pieces of Late 
sculpture and fragments thereof, inscribed as well as 
uninscribed, in out-of-the-way public and private col- 
lections. References to inscriptions other than those on 
sculpture should be sent to Mr. H. De Meulenaere at 
the Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth, Pare du 
Cinquantenaire, Brussels, Belgium. 

It may be permitted to add to Professor Ranke’s 
article that the material of the Cleveland torso is not 
diorite, but a nearly black granite with grey-green spots; 
particles of quartz are clearly visible in the fractures. 
The width of the back pillar is 16.l1em., the intra- 
columnar width (i.e. the width between two columnar 
lines bordering an inscription) of the back pillar in- 
scription measures 4.5cm. near the break, and the 
width of the break at neck level amounts to ca. 13 em. 
Measurements such as these may be helpful some day 
in identifying the membra dispersa. 


BERNARD V. BOTHMER 


Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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